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Visit the Soviet Pavilion at 

the New York World’s Fair 

Through Our Special June 
Issue 


VISIT to the Soviet Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair will be the 
next best thing to a visit to the Soviet 
Union this summer. The building itself is a 
symbol of the vigor and beauty and crea- 
tive upsurge of life in the Soviet Union 
today. The young working man whose 
statue tops the pylon embodies the pioneer 
spirit that fills the Soviet people, a spirit 
which Americans share and understand. 
The exhibits will give you a cross-section 
of every phase of Soviet life. Scale models, 
dioramas, motion pictures, will show farms 
and factories, new towns and cities, hous- 
ing projects, schools, theatres, rest homes, 
scientific laboratories—all representing the 
new life in the USSR. A. special pavilion 
will show Soviet exploits in the Arctic. 


In this issue we give you a general in- 
troduction to the pavilion. In the next, we 
shall bring you descriptions of the exhibits 
in detail. If you are coming to the pavil- 
ion, you will want the magazine to help 
interpret the exhibits for you. If you are 
not coming, this will be a means of visiting 
the exhibits through us. 


To do the pavilion justice, we are plan- 
ning an enlarged June issue with a pic- 
torial section which will contain shots of 
the most important items to be exhibited. 
We are planning a section devoted to the 
eleven Soviet Republics represented in the 
bas reliefs that encircle the pavilion. We 
shall bring you the impressions of leading 
American writers of the pavilion and what 
it shows of the life of the Soviet Union. 


The opening of the Soviet Pavilion in 
this period of international crisis has a 
special significance. It is more than ever 
important in these times for American 
people to become acquainted with the 
fundamental facts about the Soviet Union, 
and we believe that through the Soyiet 
Pavilion greater mutual understanding will 
be promoted between the two great democ- 
racies of the United States and the USSR. 


You will want to do your part in pro- 
moting this understanding through seeing 
that this issue -has a wide distribution. 
Special arrangements will be made for 
bundle orders for those who wish to dis- 
tribute or sell them. Dealers will need 
ample stocks of this June number of S.R.T. 


Orders should be placed at once, to in- 
sure an ample supply. Write us today and 
tell us how many you can use. 






































































YOUNG 
MUSICIANS 
OF THE 
USSR 

To Visit 


United States 


This group of gifted young 
musicians, all of them prize- 
winners in international con- 
tests, will visit the United 
States this summer in con- 
nection with the New York 
World's Fair. They are, 
reading down, (left column) 
Liza Hillels, David Oistrakh, 
Emil Hillels, (right column) 
Jacob Flier, Marina Kozo- 
lupova. (Story on Page 9) 
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President Roosevelt’s Peace Message 


“MIE President, I consider it a pleasant duty to ex- 
press my profound sympathy and hearty con- 
gratulations on your noble appeal to the governments 
of Germany and Italy. You can be sure your initiative 
will find the warmest echoes in the hearts of the peoples 
of the USSR who sincerely are interested in the pres- 
ervation of universal peace.” 


In these words, warm with friendship, President Kalinin 
expressed the prompt and whole-hearted appreciation of 
his people for President Roosevelt’s eloquent appeal, and 
reafirmed the readiness of the Soviet Union to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with its sister democracy of the West in the 
ense of world peace. President Roosevelt’s message and 
’ Kalinin’s prompt and glowing response serve to dramatize 
the fact which is daily becoming more evident to the people 
© of the world—that at this critical moment in history, the 
"fate of all that our civilization holds most dear rests 
’ largely in the hands of these two “giants,” these two great 
democratic republics. 
' Addressed to the two dictators, President Roosevelt’s 
_ message gives voice both to the burning indignation and 
| tothe ardent hope of the people of the whole world. His 
_ words permit of no doubt as to the source of the war 
danger. The guilt for acts of aggression is brought squarely 
to the doorstep of the aggressors when the President notes 
the destruction of the independence of three nations in 
> Europe and one in Africa. And he accuses the fascist 
| leaders of plotting new acts of aggression when he says: 


“Reports, which we trust are not true, insist that further 
acts of aggression are contemplated against still other inde- 
| pendent nations.” 

Then, in the name of the people of the world, Roose- 
> velt warns the aggressors of the consequences of their reck- 
| less drive to war: 


“Nothing can persuade the peoples of the earth that any 
governing power has any right or need to inflict the conse- 
quences of war on its own or any other people save in the 
cause of self-evident home defense.” 


In calling upon the dictators for a guarantee of ten 
years’ respite from acts of aggression, President Roosevelt 
shows that he perfectly appreciates the importance of what 
official Soviet sources have called the “indivisibility of ag- 
gression.”* What he asks is a guarantee of the inviolabil- 
ity of the borders of every remaining independent nation 
of Europe and the Near East and their possessions. Here 
he tacitly recognizes the profound truth which the Soviet 
Union has stressed throughout the discussions of recent 
| weeks and which was tersely stated by the Journal de 
4 Moscou, on April 4th: 


“Measures are necessary which cover the whole of Eu- 
rope, and perhaps even thresholds of war outside of 
Europe. . . . The establishment of a barrier on one sector 
only canalizes and, at bottom, stimulates aggression on another 


sector... .” 

Despite the abuse and ridicule with which the Presi- 
dent’s appeal has been greeted by the controlled press of 
Germany and Italy, it plainly has the fascists worried. 
Reports of hurried conferences and telephone calls from 
Munich to Rome show that Hitler and Mussolini know 
full well that they cannot drown out in furious bellowing 
the solemn warning with which the message is concluded: 

“Heads of great governments in this hour are literally 
responsible for the fate of humanity in the coming years. 
They cannot fail to hear the prayers of their peoples to be 
protected from the foreseeable chaos of war. History will 
hold them accountable for the lives and happiness of all— 
even unto the least.” 

Small wonder that in the face of this clear appeal to the 
people over the heads of their oppressors, the warmongers 
have reconsidered their first reported determination to ig- 
nore or coldly reject the President’s appeal. Whatever the 
character of the reply which they finally manage to concoct, 
the President’s message will have a profound effect in ex- 
posing the guilt of the warmakers to their own people 
and can give a powerful impetus to strengthening the re- 
sistance of the democracies against further acts of aggres- 
sion. 

The effectiveness of the President’s statement is reen- 
forced by further clear indications of the direction which 
American foreign policy has taken in the last month. 
There can no longer be any doubt that the Administration 
has fully resolved to abandon its role of passive observer 
of the destruction of democracy and the independent na- 
tions of Europe and has determined to take an active role, 
throwing the full weight of its strength and influence on 
the side of peace. On the day preceding his message to 
Hitler and Mussolini, the President, in his address to the 
Pan American Union expressed the determination of this 
country to defend the peace and independence of the Amer- 
icas, “matching force to force if any attempt is made to 
subvert our institutions, or to impair the independence of 
any one of our group.” Answering the Hoovers, the 
Fishes and the Vandenburgs who faithfully echo Hitler’s 
charges of warmongering, the President noted that the 
peace of the Americas is indivisible from that of Europe. 
‘“‘We have an interest wider than that of the mere defense 
of our sea-ringed continent. We know now that the de- 
velopment of the next generation will so narrow the oceans 
separating us from the old world that our customs and our 
actions are necessarily involved with hers.” This forth- 
right challenge to meet force with force was undoubtedly 


. inspired at least in part by fresh evidence of the brazen 


efforts of the fascists to penetrate the Western Hemisphere. 
The exposure by the Argentine Government of a Nazi plot 
to annex the rich area of Patagonia to the third Reich 
gives the lie to those friends of Hitler in this country who 
never tire of referring to the three thousand miles of ocean 
that separate us from Europe. 


“Methods Short of War” 
URTHER evidence of the position of the Administra- 


tion was given in its denunciations of and refusal to 
recognize the seizures of Czechoslovakia and Albania and, 
even more important, in its imposition of a 25 per cent 
countervailing duty on all German goods, which repre- 
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sents the first application of the President’s thesis that 
“methods short of war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words” can be invoked against aggressors. 

It is important to note that the United States and the 
Soviet Union, alone of all the great powers, were un- 
stinting in their denunciation of the Czech seizure. While 
Chamberlain delayed until goaded into action by the in- 
dignation of the English people, Acting Secretary Welles 
and Foreign Commissar Litvinov spoke at once and in 
no uncertain terms. Litvinov, after tearing to shreds the 
flimsy pretenses with which Hitler sought to clothe his 
larceny, branded it as “arbitrary, violent and aggressive” 
and expressed the opinion of the Soviet Government that it 
had “violated political stability in Central Europe, increased 
elements of alarm already previously created in Europe and 
dealt a fresh blow to the security of peoples.” Welles ex- 
pressed the views of his government in almost identical 
language: “It is manifest that acts of wanton lawlessness 
and arbitrary force are threatening world peace, and the 
very structure of modern civilization.” 


“For Collective Security You Need a 
Collective” 


S we have already noted, President Roosevelt’s appeal to 

the fascists for a ten-year truce on aggression can serve 
as a powerful stimulant to collective action for the defense 
of democracy. But there is grave danger that the Presi- 
dent’s plea may serve as a cloak for further appeasement 
by the men of Munich unless aggressive steps are taken to 
cement genuine collective security pending the receipt of 
their response—whatever it may be. Reports from Rome 
already indicate that the axis is delaying its reply in the hope 
that “Britain and France will seize the occasion to make 
acceptable proposals.” ‘Thus Mussolini and Hitler hope to 
repeat the trick that they pulled last September. It is well 
to remember that then, too, the President addressed an ap- 
peal to the nations of the world, inviting them to attend 
a conference for the settlement of the Czechoslovakian 
crisis. Hitler and Mussolini, with the help of their per- 
fidious Anglo-French collaborators, perverted that appeal 
by meeting at Munich in the absence of the Soviet Union 
and the Czech Government, to receive the “acceptable pro- 
posals” which destroyed the independence of Czechoslova- 
kia and led directly to the greater crisis of today. 

It is true that the reenactment of the Munich betrayal is 
far more difficult today than it was in September. But 
there can be no guarantee that the President’s message will 
not again be used as a pretext for further treachery unless 
the building of a genuine collective front against further 
aggression is resolutely pursued. 

A review of the events of the last month clearly estab- 
lish that, despite the protestations of Chamberlain, the col- 
laboration of the heads of the nations of Europe other than 
the Soviet Union in building such a front is far from 
assured. 

For every clear-eyed observer of recent events in Europe, 
the position of the Soviet Union has become the touch- 
stone by which to judge the good faith of all the devious 
manoeuvres in which Chamberlain, with Daladier in his 
wake, is now engaged. For it is clear, in the first place, 
that no agreements or guarantees against further fascist 
aggression can today avail unless they carry with them the 
certain threat of superior military force. Such a threat 
can come only from a combination of powers in which the 
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Soviet Union is a full partner. It is equally clear, as Stalin 
stated in his brilliant report to the Eighteenth Congress 
the Communist Party, and as other authoritative spokesm 
for the Soviet Union have unequivocally affirmed, thg 
while ready to cooperate in all genuine efforts to halt age 
gression, the Soviet Union will not permit itself to be ms 
noeuvred or provoked into a war for the purpose of pulling 
other peoples’ chestnuts out of the fire. Thus until w 
receive definite word that the Soviet Union has been ask 
and has agreed to participate in a bloc against aggression w 
know: 1) that the pledges which Chamberlain is sprinklj 
over the map of Europe remain paper pledges, and 2) thy 
despite his protestations to the Commons, and his ambigy 
ous bilateral guarantees, there is no assurance that he hg 
relinquished his dream of enticing the fascists to move eag 
against the Soviet Union. 4 

The whole matter was put brilliantly and succinctly f 
Constantine Oumansky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires to the 
United States, when speaking at a recent dinner of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations. He said: 

“Yet nowadays, as is usual in war times, various countries 
engage in inventing all kinds of substitute, synthetic products 
The Germans call it ‘ersatz.’ But one product is very genus 
ine. It is aggression. Genuine aggression can only be checked 


by genuine resistance based on collective security. And for cole 
lective security you need a collective. Members of that cok 


lective, particularly the weaker ones, must genuinely intend to” 
help and to be helped to reject economic subjugation, to be 
Otherwise it is © 


able to repulse military encroachments. 
‘ersatz’ security.” 


Decisive Role of the Soviet Union 


HAMBERLAIN,, it is true, has found it increasingly 

difficult to sell “ersatz” security to the British people 
who are clamoring for the real product. A formidable 
body of English public opinion, recognizing the decisive 
role of the Soviet Union, rejects as synthetic any program 
for the defense of democracy which does not assign it a 
central place. Members of all parties in the House of 
Commons refused to be placated by Chamberlain’s an- 
nouncement of the pact with Poland, when it became 
apparent that no real progress had been made in assuring 
the collaboration of the Soviet Union. Clement R. Attlee, 
leader of the Labor Opposition, said: 

“T am sorry that the Prime Minister made no reference 
to his position on the Soviet Union. If we are to build up a 
league of collective security, there must be unity between 
Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union.” 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, speaking for the Liberals, criti- 
cized Chamberlain on the same grounds: 

“Russia has made its proposals. It is time now that the 
government carries it a.stage further and makes practical 
concrete proposals, before it is too late, to Russia and tries 
to get them to a round table to make plans for military 
assistance.” 

From Chamberlain’s own party, Winston Churchill 
voiced the same criticism on the floor of the Commons, and 
again stressing the need for Soviet collaboration stated in 
a recent signed article in the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The loyal attitude of Soviet Russia to the cause of peace 
and their obvious interest in resisting the Nazi advances to 


the Black Sea impart a feeling of encouragement to all the 


Eastern States now menaced by the maniacal dreams of 
Berlin.” 


Nor is this opinion shared only by British politicians. 
The Economist of London, foremost financial and eco- 
nomic authority in Britain, recently wrote: 
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.| Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs) ‘ 







gly “It is not surprising that Stalin, in his address last week 
ol to the Eighteenth Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Ltd Party, should have denounced the peace-loving states of Eu- 
ble rope for doing little to reenforce peace by their actions. The 
sive Soviet leader went so far as to accuse France and Britain 
ain of being content to let the Nazi fury spend itself on the soil 
‘a and peoples of Eastern Europe, and ultimately Russia, in 
order to buy a sordid security for themselves. . . . The facts 
0 of the past twelve months offer no evidence to deny that the 
an- western democracies’ policy, faute de mieux, has been to 
me encourage the drang nach Osten.” 
ing In the face of this unanimity of demand for effective 
ee, collaboration with the Soviet Union, Chamberlain’s con- 
duct since the rape of Czechoslovakia, although full of sur- 
a face concessions to popular pressure, has remained, to say 
ya the least, suspicious. It was only after Lady Astor, out- 
en standing member of the Cliveden set, sensing that the tem- 


per of the people would no longer tolerate open adherence 
to the Munich policy, criticized Chamberlain from the 
floor of the House of Commons, that he found it necessary 
he at Birmingham to attempt a lame defense of appeasement 
and for the first time to denounce Hitler. But that de- 


- nunciation was followed by his rejection as “premature” 

of the Soviet proposal for a conference of the six countries 
‘l most concerned, i.e., England, France, the USSR, Poland, 
d Rumania and Turkey, to clarify their positions. It is sig- 
Fa nificant that the announcement of the rejection came not 
ef from London but from Moscow, where the official Soviet 
s news agency found it necessary at the same time to deny 
Provocative reports that the Soviet Government had ex- 
o tended unilateral guarantees to Poland and Rumania. 
of There is, as a matter of fact, no evidence that Poland and 

Rumania are not prepared to sacrifice their national inde- 
s. pendence rather than invite Soviet help. And it must be 
0- 


remembered that after Hitler's seizure of Prague, Rumania 
was economically, and therefore politically, subjugated by 
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the Nazis. It is well to remember, too, that last September 
the Soviet Union stood ready, had she been asked, to give 
military aid to Czechoslovakia even if France and Britain 
had stood back. Dr. Eduard Benes, in an interview with 
the Chicago Daily News reported by the Associated Press 
on April 19th, said: 


“Russia was faithful to the very last moment. Shortly be- 
fore the Munich conference I sent a military commission to 
Russia. It came back with the best reports as to all aspects 
of Russia’s morale and military preparedness.” 

Spurred on by Chamberlain’s display in action of indif- 
ference to any genuine effort to halt aggression, Hitler pro- 
ceeded to absorb Memel after a shot-gun agreement with 
Lithuania. Further pressure at home for a stronger stand 
and the imminence of the threat to Poland then forced 
Chamberlain to announce his ambiguous guarantee of Po- 
lish security after a conference with Foreign Minister Beck, 
long a known enemy of collective security and addicted to 
dangerous flirtations with Hitler. Much of the effect of 
that guaranty was immediately vitiated by an editorial in 
the London Times, long the trusted spokesman of the for- 
eign office and which had played a similar role in fore- 
shadowing the fate of Czechoslovakia, pointing out that 


the pledge did not include any guarantee of Danzig or the 
Polish Corridor, 


Chamberlain Went Fishing 


FTER announcing the Polish agreement, Chamberlain 
adjourned Parliament for the Easter recess and him- 
self repaired to Scotland for a little quiet fishing. This 
notwithstanding that he must have had ample notice of 
the news which even the public press was carrying, that 
Mussolini had immediate designs on Albania in an effort 
to regain prestige in the eyes of the Italian people by an 
easy victory, and to counterbalance Nazi penetration of the 
Balkan states. 

Even in the face of public indignation at the seizure of 
Albania—a clear violation of the Anglo-Italian treaty 
since it changed the status quo in the Mediterranean, 
Chamberlain let it be known that he was negotiating with 
Mussolini to recognize his conquest, if only the latter would 
reaffirm his thrice broken promise to evacuate Italian troops 
from Spain. This manoeuvre was executed under the guise 
of a further effort to “split the Axis” although it has long 
been apparent that although Mussolini is getting the short 
end of his bargain with Hitler, adherence to the Axis is 
the only way he can realize anything at all. The real 
reason for Chamberlain’s continued concentration on Ital- 
ian appeasement was that he had not yet abandoned pursuit 
of his will-o’-the-wisp—the diversion of aggression to the 
East and the Soviet Union, which could only be accom- 
-plished by satisfying Mussolini in the West with a bone 
that does not come out of the British cupboard. 

However, it immediately appeared that Mussolini did 
not intend to rest content on his Albanian laurels but was 
already threatening Greece, the Island of Corfu and thus 
the whole British position in the Mediterranean. It was 
then that Chamberlain announced his bilateral guarantee of 
Greece and Rumania. Significantly, however, there has 
been no guarantee of Yugoslavia or Lithuania, to mention 
only two of the remaining independent nations of Europe 
darkened by the shadow of aggression. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that Chamberlain still designs Ital- 


- jan appeasement at the expense of Yugoslavia and, having 


given Hitler Danzig and military roads across the Polish 
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Corridor, hopes to entice him into Lithuania and thence 
against the Soviet frontiers. 

Thus Chamberlain’s “collective” still remains a flimsy 
structure of supple reeds tied together with thread. Beck, 
Carol, Metaxas—each a dictator in his own right—all of 
whom have had suspicious connections with Hitler (and in 
the case of Carol a bargain which has half sold his country 
to the Nazis) can hardly be relied on to support the edifice 
in even a gentle breeze, much less the hurricanes which are 
sweeping Europe. Clearly any true collective must be built 
of stronger stuff, and primarily must have the support of 
the granite and steel which is the Soviet Union. That sup- 
port it will only have when the necessary guarantees are 
forthcoming. 

Chamberlain can yet be compelled to accept that sup- 
port whether he wills it or not. And the best way of as- 
suring acceptance is by closer collaboration between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. For if the tremen- 
dous prestige of the United States and its President is added 
to the pressure of British public opinion, Chamberlain 
could not resist the combination and would have to admit 
the Soviet Union into the collective. ‘The basis for such 
collaboration has already been laid in the parallelism of 
their lines of action during the last months, the identity 
of their interests and the unanimity with which they have 
spoken out against aggression. A growing body of opin- 
ion in this country is prepared not only to welcome but is 
already pressing for such collaboration. 


A Diplomatic Victory for the USSR 


URING this last month the Japanese fishing fleet 

sailed as usual for the shores of the Soviet Union, 
carrying the 20,000 fishermen and other workers who op- 
erate the salmon and crab fisheries leased from the USSR. 
Japan had finally accepted the fishing agreement which the 
Soviets had offered at the end of 1938. Previously various 
hot-heads in Tokyo had declared that Japan should fish 
without a convention, using its men-of-war to enforce its 
fishing rights rather than accept the Soviet terms. Calmer 
counsels prevailed, however. Japan was not anxious to 
become embroiled with the Soviet Union and to the latter 
country went a complete diplomatic victory. 

The background of this dispute was given in an earlier 
issue. Japan’s right to fish in Soviet waters, it was then 
pointed out, was not at stake. Despite the fact that Japan 
has itself broken the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty, 
wherein the fishing rights were granted, the Soviet Union 
has not denied these rights. The dispute centered round 
the terms of the agreement which is necessary to determine 
how the rights should be exercised. The USSR had 
offered a one-year agreement, reintroducing the auction 
system for the fishing lots, the leases of which had expired, 
and had also announced its intention of withdrawing for 
strategic reasons 40 lots previously exploited by the Japa- 
nese. This number was later somewhat reduced. 

For four months, the negotiations dragged on. ‘The 
Japanese objected to the withdrawal of the lots, and also 
to the reintroduction of the auction. They desired the 
automatic reacquisition of the leases which had expired as 
had been the practice since 1932. An auction of the fishing 
lots was held on March 15, but the Japanese refused to 
participate. The time for the fishing season to open was 
rapidly approaching with no agreement yet reached and 
speculation was rife as to what would happen when the 
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salmon began to appear, heading toward the rivers of 
chatka and the other Soviet regions. 4 
Would Japan try to fish without any agreement ; 
where and how? Friction seemed unavoidable unk 
understanding was reached. Then on April 2nd, the 
ing of the fishery agreement for 1939 was announced 
the agreement the Soviet terms were met, but some 
tional concessions were made to Japan. Thirty- -seven | 
were withdrawn from exploitation and the lots of wh 
the leases had expired were to be acquired by auction, ¢ 
cept for those attached to the canneries, which as the § 
viets had earlier proposed, were to be leased for one ye 
without auction. The leases which would be acquired { 
the auctioned lots were to be for five years in accordan 
with the earlier 1928 agreement. Of the thirty-seven Ig 
withdrawn, four had been attached to canneries and} 
one of these the lease did not expire until 1941. Ford 
lot another was substituted. Nine lots formerly worked 
the Soviets were also offered to Japanese bidders. At} 
March 15 auction, Soviet concerns had bid in six of th 
and also four lots formerly under Japanese operation, ! 
these were given up by the Soviet concerns and three oth 
Soviet lots were also put up at the new auction in addition 
to the more than 250, of which the Japanese leases had ex. 
pired. All other provisions of the 1928 Convention were 
to remain in force until the end of this year except that the 
limit on the catch of the Soviet concerns as established in 
1938 was raised. (This, however, presumably continues 
what was established in the supplementary 1932 agree 
ment.) It was also agreed that rents should not be raised 
at the new auction more than by ten per cent. 
Analyzing this agreement, it would not seem that the 
Japanese economic position as regards the fisheries has great- 
ly deteriorated. Thirty-seven lots have been withdrawn, 
but a substitution was made for one of these and the Japa 
nese were offered the opportunity to acquire leases on nine 
lots formerly worked by the Soviets. The lots with expired 
leases have been put up to auction, but the Japanese have 
presumably bid them all in with a maximum loss of a ten 
per cent increase in rents. Leases.on the lots so acquired 
will be good for five years and they constitute by far the 
majority of the lots worked by the Japanese. The Soviet 
terms were not intended materially to injure the Japanese 
fishing rights in Soviet waters. They were intended how- 
ever to establish the fact that Japan does not exercise sov- 
ereignty over the fishing lots which it operates. They are 
lots owned by the USSR and worked by the Japanese on 
concession. ‘The auctioning of the lots has reemphasized 
this fact, although the Japanese have acquired thereby vir- 
tually the same leases as they operated before. The Soviet 
Union has also further emphasized its own sovereignty over 
these areas by the withdrawal of a number of the lots. 
Meanwhile the question of a long-term agreement, which 
was what Japan wanted and did not get, still depends on 
the general relations between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
and at the end of 1939, the fishery issue will again come to 
the fore, as concerns the lots on which the leases will then 
expire. They will be a smaller number, however, than 
this year, so in all likelihood the situation will not become 
so acute. And by this 1939 agreement it has been well 
established that whereas the Japanese have treaty rights to 
fish in Soviet waters, still the extent of these rights, as well 
as the method of exercising them, is a matter of periodic 
determination. Once again it has been demonstrated that 
bluff and blackmail do not work against the Soviet Union. 
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Lev Oborin, cellist, one of the seven 
musicians who will visit the United States 


EVEN young musicians who have 

walked away with all the highest 
honors in various international music 
contests are coming to the United 
States this summer in connection with 
the New York World’s Fair. Three 
of them are among the famous five 
violinists who won first, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth prizes at the Interna- 
tional Ysaye Contest in Brussels in 
1937, and the others won high places 
in the pianists’ contest the following 


- year. 


The Brussels prize winners toured 
Europe after their success and during 
their travels visited a well known mu- 
sic dealer in one of the capitals of 
western Europe to purchase some vio- 
lin scores. As a special treat the dealer 
brought out the most valuable object 
in his shop—a particularly fine Stradi- 
varius, 

“I suppose you youngsters dream of 
playing on such an instrument,” he 
remarked as he held it out proudly for 
them to inspect. “What student does 
not? But I’m afraid you'll never be 
able to unless you become rich and 
famous.” 

They were too shy to dispute this 
statement as they thanked the man for 
his courtesy. But later fifteen-year-old 
Busya Goldstein repeated the remark 
to a Soviet correspondent and it was 
printed in the Moscow press. That 
dealer will probably never know that 
he was addressing young artists who 
perform regularly on Stradivarius or 

uarnerius instruments superior to the 
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YOUNG MUSICIANS 


one he had so proudly displayed. The 
Soviet Government assigns precious 
Strads and other instruments that used 
to gather dust in private collections to 
serious and gifted artists for life use. 

In the Soviet Union one ceases to 
wonder at the amazing array of tal- 
ented young musicians, so completely 
is it taken for granted that any child 
who displays musical—or any other 
talent for that matter—should have the 
opportunity to develop it. Each year 
hundreds of students from the music 
schools in various parts of the country 
come to the Moscow Conservatory for 
an All-Union contest and the partici- 
pants establish an incredibly high stand- 
ard of excellence. Many of the pint-size 
violinists, cellists and pianists I have 
heard would individually create sensa- 
tions on any concert stage. It seemed 
natural when discussing these highly 
gifted young Soviet artists to refer to 
them as prodigies or “wunderkinder,” 
but my Soviet friends challenged the 
use of this term, insisting that here was 
no miracle—simply a matter of oppor- 
tunity and training. 

One who likes to dwell upon this 
same point is white-haired Professor 
Peter Solmonovich Stolyarsky of Odes- 
sa, teacher of several generations of 
famous violinists. Professor Stolyar- 
sky, for whose school the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has built a music center such 
as Leopold Auer used to dream of, 
trained several of the young artists 
who will come to this country. 

“Odessa has always been noted for 
its musicians,” he has stated, “but be- 
fore the Revolution those talented chil- 
dren who had the opportunity to get 
the training needed for their future 
development were famous exceptions. 
Mischa Elman, who was first brought 
to me wrapped in a blanket because his 
father could not afford to buy him a 
coat, turned out to be one of the more 
fortunate ones. But I shudder to 
think of all the potentially great artists 
who are lost to the world!” 

Such “losses” are practically impos- 
sible in the USSR today. For talent is 
regarded by the Soviets in the same 
light as their natural resources—to be 
brought to light, developed and con- 


Meet the seven young musicians from the USSR who will 
bring the music of their country to the New York World’s Fair 


By JULIA OLDER 


served as a social asset. The local 
educators generally do the initial pros- 
pecting, and bring the most gifted chil- 
dren to the attention of music authori- 
ties in the larger centers. Sometimes 
the procedure is reversed. I remember 
when Professor Tseitlin of Moscow 
made an airplane tour through some 
backwoods district in quest of talent. 

Throughout the Soviet Union there 
are local music schools where musi- 
cally inclined children get instruction 
while they continue their regular 
schooling. ‘Those who reveal special 
talents are given an opportunity to en- 
ter the leading music schools in the 
big centers, which are all fully sub- 
sidized by the State. Professor Stol- 
yarsky’s school has a dormitory that 
accommodates forty children from the 
collective farms. One may also find 
there, By the way, several of the 
USSR’s young Spanish guests, who 
were given auditions last summer at 
one of the Black Sea rest homes turned 
over to the young refugees. 

Whenever possible, families of high- 
ly gifted youngsters transplanted for 
study, are encouraged to accompany 
them and to create a pleasant home 
environment in quarters provided by 
the government. Crowded Moscow 
has managed to find apartments for 
several such families, including that of 
tiny Josef Meister. This 12-year-old 
son of a former house painter in a 
remote village of White Russia has a 
brilliant future as violinist predicted 
for him. 

The music schools, whose staffs mu- 
tually benefit from frequent exchanges 
of experience, vary somewhat in char- 
acter, methods and scope, but in all in- 
struction is free and scholarships are 
given to the most gifted youngsters. 
Many young people in their teens or 
younger receive such stipends, which 
range from about half to twice the 
average Soviet wage, and free vaca- 
tions in surroundings that are restful 
and stimulating to budding artists. For 
such children, too, regular schooling is 
coordinated with their study of music. 

The Moscow Conservatory has 
merged its former Special Group, where 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Vasily V. Bourgman, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the USSR to the New York 
W orld’s Fair 


HE time is almost at hand when 

we will have the pleasure of wel- 
coming visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair into our pavilions, where 
they will have an opportunity to see 
how we are building the world of to- 
morrow in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

On November 6th, synchronizing 
with the celebration of the Soviet Union 
on the 21st anniversary of the Soviet 
Republic, the cornerstone of the Soviet 
Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair was laid. Now, less than five 
months later, the pavilion is in its final 
week of construction, “The last of the 
Soviet ships bearing exhibit material 
has arrived and only the finishing 
touches are necessary before the entire 
Soviet exhibit will be in readiness. 

Less than one hundred and twenty- 
six working days were required to erect 
this beautiful and powerful representa- 
tive symbol of the USSR, yet it is the 
most durably constructed building at 
the Fair. Marble, granite, semi- 
precious stones and stainless steel were 
used in its construction, although most 
of the other Fair buildings are con- 
structed of synthetic materials like gyp- 
sum and asbestos. Unlike these other 
buildings the Soviet Pavilion is of per- 
manent construction to permit possible 
re-erection in the USSR after the Fair 
closes. Marble is extensively used in- 
side and out. Nine varieties and ap- 
proximately 800 tons of marble, quar- 
ried in the Soviet Union, are used in 
the construction. 

All of the architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and workmen actively engaged 
in the construction of the Soviet Pa- 
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THE SOVIET PAVILION 


AT THE NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 


By VASILY V. BOURGMAN 


The friendship of the people of the USSR for 


the people of the United States is symbolized 


vilion have consistently adhered to their 
work schedules in the, face of many 
structural and climatic difficulties, and, 
because of their diligence and persever- 
ance our pavilion will be ready in time 
for the Fair’s official opening on April 
30th. 

An instance of the many difficulties 
surmounted occurred in shipping the 
marble from the Soviet Union. One 
of the marbles, a deep-toned red quart- 
zite, more commonly known as porphy- 
ry, the same marble that is used in the 
Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow, proved 
so hard to cut that special machinery 
had to be devised in the American proc- 
essing plant. Confronted with the task 
of getting the porphyry here in time to 
be cut, Captain Ivan Zamiatin of the 
Soviet ship “Rodina,” braved the dan- 
gers of the treacherous icebergs in the 
seldom-used Great Circle route from 
Murmansk, and by so doing, cut more 
than seven days from his scheduled 
course, thereby bringing the material 
here on time. This is an example of 
the type of courageous endeavor which 
has made it possible to complete the 
construction of the Soviet Pavilion on 
schedule. 

The main Soviet Pavilion is semi- 
circular in shape, its spacious lines and 
broad welcoming entrance a symbol of 
democracy, which is the central theme 
of the Soviet exhibit. In the center of 
the courtyard rises a gigantic 79-foot 
stainless steel statue on a lofty pylon, 
attaining an over-all height of 259 feet. 
This represents the spirit of the work- 
ing people in the USSR, and, with the 
exception of the World’s Fair symbol 
(the Trylon at the Theme Center), 
it is the highest structure at the entire 
exposition. ‘Towering high above all 
the other pavilions, the Soviet Pavilion’s 
statue’s burnished steel is a gleaming 
beacon that can be seen for miles 


in a beautiful building of marble and granite 





around. The statue, which weighs, 
more than thirty tons, was designed by’ 
the famous Soviet sculptor, Viacheslay 


Andreyev, and its strength and beauty 


have already been commented upon by 
numerous pre-view visitors to the Fair 
grounds, 

The only one of the foreign nation 
pavilions with an outdoor amphitheatre, 
the Soviet Pavilion will be able to en 
tertain evening visitors here with mo 
tion pictures projected from a translux 


screen inside the pylon. Overlooking — 


the Lagoon of Nations, atop one wing 
of the Soviet Pavilion, is an open ter 
race restaurant, bar and lounge, ac- 
commodating 250 guests. Featuring 
modern comfort and efficiency, this res 
taurant will be air-conditioned through- 
out by the second largest air-condition- 
ing plant installed at the Fair. Our 
restaurant has diffused illumination 
from wall coves and from a ceiling of 
glass and steel ingeniously recessed for 
concealed sources of light on plans 
designed by celebrated Soviet lighting 


engineers. A unique feature of the ree 
taurant is its complete wiring equip | 
ment for the reception of important 7 
broadcasts and special announcements. © 


The food will be authentically Soviet, 
prepared by chefs imported from the 
Soviet Union. Hundreds of American 
Fair visitors will be able to sample for 
the first time such dishes as borscht, 
blini, shashlik, kasha, sirniki, and other 
Russian, Ukrainian and Caucasian spe- 
cialties for which the Soviet Union is 
noted. The liquors served include 
wines which are giving the Soviet 
Union a leading position among the 
wine-producing countries of the world. 

On the other wing of our main pa- 
vilion is an indoor motion picture thea 
tre where new Soviet films and selec- 
tions from Soviet cinema classics will 
be shown, 
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Covering a site ot more than 75,000 
square feet, the Soviet Union’s pavilion 
is twice as large as its building at the 
Paris International Exposition of 1937, 
and, although this building achieved 
the attendance record at the Paris Ex- 
position, it is expected that our pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair will 
exceed the Paris building’s record by a 
large margin. 

In addition to its main pavilion, the 
USSR has erected a separate pavilion 
of the Arctic nearby, and is thus the 
only nation at the Fair to have two 
buildings constructed from its own de- 
signs. This second building is devoted 
entirely to exhibits portraying achieve- 
ments of Soviet scientists and explorers 
inthe Arctic. In front of the pavilion, 
poised as if in flight, stands the plane in 
which the late Valery Chkalov made 
the first transpolar, non-stop flight from 
Moscow to the United States. With- 


in the building is the pavilion’s feature 
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On the right (in circle) 
—The Papanin tent on 
the drifting “‘North Pole ~ 
Station” which, with its © 
original equipment, will © 
e shown in the Soviet 
Arctic Pavilion. 


Below (in circle) —Scene 
in the new Mayakovsky 
Station of the Moscow 

bway, a replica of 
which will be featured in 
the main Soviet Pavilion 
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exhibit, the tent and actual equipment 
used by the expedition headed by Ivan 
Papanin which spent eight months 
adrift on a polar icefloe, collecting sci- 
entific data. Exhibited in this building 
also will be a model of the Stalin ice- 
breaker, the most modern type of ice- 
breaking ship in existence. 

The Pavilion of the USSR in itself 
represents a synthesis of the plastic 
arts. Its exterior, with the huge statue 
on top of the pylon, the bas relief por- 
traits of Lenin and Stalin carved in the 
fronts of the two wings, the statuary 
groups below them, and the eleven 
granite bas reliefs on the facade, repre- 
senting the eleven Union Republics, 
makes it an integrated unity of sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

The exhibits present a faithful pic- 
ture of the daily life, work, and achieve- 
ments of the 170 million people in the 
first Socialist country in the world. 
Endeavor has been made to portray the 
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transformation of a formerly backward 
country into an advanced one in which 
the standard of living is rapidly rising, 
and the volume of whose industrial pro- 
duction today is second only to that of 
the United States; to present, for the 
first time, the outlines proposed by the 
third and most recent Five-Year Plan; 
and to illustrate completely the work- 
ing of the Stalinist Constitution. 
More than fifty nationalities of the 
Soviet Union are represented by exhibits 
which will include displays of painting, 
sculpture, handicrafts, rugs, and other 
(Continued on page 36) 


On the left—the plane 
of the late Valery Chka- 
lov, hero of the first 
transpolar flight to the 
United States, which will 
stand outside the Soviet 
Arctic Pavilion 
















Below — The _ recently 
launched Stalin  ice- 
breaker, most modern 


ship of its kind in the 
world, a model of which 
will be shown in the 
Soviet Arctic Pavilion 


























OUR FACTORY 


Introducing the Stalin Automobile plant and its workers—by the di- 
rector of the factory, who is also a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet 





OR a long time we have been wanting to take our readers inside of a Soviet fac- 

tory, to introduce them to Soviet workers on the job, in their homes, at their clubs. 
And now at last we are able to do this through a remarkable series of articles on the 
workers of the Stalin Automobile Plant in Moscow. 

This is how it came about. Last fall we wrote to Anna Louise Strong in Moscow 
asking whether she would undertake to get such material for us. She was excited about 
the idea, but unfortunately was planning to leave Moscow in too short a time to do 
it herself. But she went to the Stalin auto plant, and talked it over with the people 
there. She told them some of the strange things that are written in the United States 
about the Soviet Union. She told them about our magazine, which tries to give an 
accurate picture of life in the Soviet Union, and of our request for a series of first 
hand stories on one particular factory. 


So the people at the factory decided to prepare the material for us themselves. . 


Some of the articles are by officials of the factory and the union, some by its rank-and- 
file workers, some by a Moscow journalist who has spent much time studying and 
writing about this particular plant. We are presenting on this and the following pages, 
the first group of these articles to reach us. Others are on the way, and will be pub- 
lished in future issues. Through this series you will gain an insight into the life of 
Soviet workers that will give new life to the statistics on the Five-Year Plans. And 
through the workers of this factory, you will learn about all Soviet workers, for there 
is nothing unique about the Stalin auto factory. Perhaps more Stalin Auto Plant 
workers drive up to their club in their own cars than is yet the case elsewhere, since 
this is an auto factory, but in all other respects, the Stalin Plant may be considered 
as typical. We take pleasure in introducing the plant and its workers to our readers. 





there was still no factory, only a small, 
hastily organized workshop, quite use- 
less for producing automobiles. Dur- 
ing the years of civil war that followed 
it was used for producing cigarette 
lighters and kerosene stoves. 

‘When the civil war was over, the 
energies of the whole Soviet people 
were concentrated on economic rehabil- 
itation. There were then only 15,000 
automobiles in the whole country, so 
one of the first problems was to build 
up an automotive industry. It was de- 
cided to go ahead with the construction 
of the AMO plant, no longer a private 
project of the Riabushinsky brothers, 
but the property of the workers. It 
was temporarily used as a repair shop 
to put together wrecks of cars sal- 
vaged from the front, while the plant 
itself was under construction. 

By 1924 the plant was ready to be- 
gin producing cars, and on the seventh 
anniversary of the October revolution, 
on November 7, 1924, the AMO 
workers proudly exhibited their first 
conquest on the Red Square. Past the 
reviewing stand rolled ten new auto- 
mobiles—the first Soviet automobiles 
made of Soviet materials. 

But the Soviet Union required thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of new 
cars. In 1929 it was decided to under- 
take the complete reconstruction of the 
plant so that it would have a capacity 


N a winter day in 1915, two men 
dressed in expensive fur coats 
stood in the deep snow in an unde- 
veloped section on the outskirts of 
Moscow closely examining a set of 
blue prints. They were the Russian 
millionaires, Sergey and Stepan Ria- 
bushinsky, examining the proposed site 
of an automobile plant the Tsarist 
government had asked them to build. 
With eleven million dollars supplied 
by the Tsarist war ministry to add to 
the four million dollars capital of a 
joint stock company they had organ- 
ized, the Riabushinsky brothers decided 
that it would be a profitable venture 
for them. But being more interested 
in profits than in automobile production, 
they took their time about getting the 
venture started. They concluded an 
agreement with the Italian firm “Fiat,” 
very profitable indeed for both the Fiat 
Company and the Riabushinskys, but 
very unfavorable for Russia. The Ria- 
bushinsky brothers pocketed eight mil- 
lion rubles and the Fiat Company over 
a million francs for the designs of the 
plant before any ground was broken, 
According to the agreement the first 
150 Russian made automobiles of Fiat 
design were to be ready by March 17, 
1917. However, the course of his- 
tory interfered with the fulfilment of 
this agreement. 
When the Tsar was overthrown 


By I. LIKHACHEY 


of 25,000 automobiles a year. The te. 
construction was so thorough that by 
1931 hardly a trace remained’ of the 
small workshop of the Riabushinsky 
brothers. A gigantic new plant, em. 
ploying 20,000 workers, had grown up 
in its place, and the country had defin. 
itely started on the road to motorize. 
tion. 

In November, 1933, the plant, its 
name now changed to the Stalin plant, 
started production of the three-ton 
truck ZIS-5, and in December of that 
year the manufacture of the large auto- 
bus ZIS-8. On January, 1937, the 
first seven passenger limousine, ZIS- 
101, was assembled on its conveyor. 

During the period of the Five-Year 
Plan the Stalin Automobile Factory 
has developed into a fine modern plant, 
well equipped and organized according 
to the best modern technique. It has 
dozens of departments equipped with 
thousands of complex machines of ex- 
ceptional precision and high produc 
tive capacity. Each department is like 
a large factory in itself. 

The 45,000 workers now employed 
in the plant have mastered well the 
difficult technique of automobile pro- 
duction. The plant has already given 
the country nearly 300,000 three ton 
trucks, and is now producing a large 
number of very good passenger cars. 

The reconstruction of the plant took 
place with no cessation of production. 
On the contrary, the production of 
automobiles has continued to grow 
steadily. And with the growth of the 
plant, our workers have also grown. 
Our plant is an educational institution 
as well as a factory and thousands of 
workers have completed their studies 
while at the plant. No one needs re- 
main at the bottom of the ladder, for 
all our workers have a chance to study, 
to increase their skill, and to forge 
ahead to higher positions. 

Take, for example, Piotr Ilich 
Schwartzburg. In the past he was an 
electrical repairman, now he is head of 
the forge. This department, with its 
fine modern equipment, was for a long 
time responsible for ruining the rhythm 
of work of the rest of the plant. Piotr 
Schwartzburg approached his task not 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Right — Completed 
cars leaving Stalin 
auto plant. The 
figures show total 
automobile produc- 
tion for USSR, 
and plan for 1942 





The “ZIS-102,” 

new model touring 

car produced at 

the Stalin auto 
plant 


The “ZIS-" "s 

37-passenger auto- 

bus produced at 

the Stalin auto 
plant 





On the assembly 

line of the “ZIS- 

101” at the Stalin 
works 





On the right— 
steering wheels, 
speedometers and 
headlights made at 
one of the many 
auxiliary plants 
that serve the So- 
viet auto industry 
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MOSCOW STREET SCENE 


The home life and the pleasures of the workers of the Stalin 
Auto Factory, through the eyes of a Moscow journalist 


HE street called “Machinostroy- 

enia” is only a few years old. It 
is still too early to write its history; 
it has no past. Some of its first settlers 
still attend nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. It is one of the many new 
streets cutting through the vacant lots 
in the neighborhood of the Stalin Auto- 
mobile Works in Moscow, where the 
workers of the factory live comfortably 
in new, many-storied apartment houses. 
Comfort and security are of course 
measured first by wages. The average 
annual earnings of the automobile 
workers are about 4,200 rubles. Hun- 
dreds of workers earn more than 500 
rubles per month. But these are only 
figures, dry statistics, so to speak. Let 
us see how things are in real, everyday 
life. 

A section foreman in the automobile 
body department, Abramov, lives on 
No. 1 Ulitsa Machinostroyenia,* on the 
third floor. His family consists of 
three people—his wife, their four-year 
old child and himself. Abramov’s basic 
wage is 600 rubles a month. Over 
and above that, for surpassing the plan 
and for his excellent quality of pro- 
duction, Abramov receives frequent 
bonuses. His apartment is light and 
warm, with all the modern convenien- 
ces. His rent is about 30 rubles per 
month. His neighbor is a young work- 
man, the assembler Aksenov. He is 
only 22 years old, a Comsomol, and 
recently married. His wife also is 
employed at the works as a driller. 
Aksenov earns 500 rubles a month; 
his wife 200. A son was born to them 
a month ago, and their home is a very 
happy one. Since the factory day- 
nurseries are full at the moment, they 
have employed a domestic worker, so 
that.the wife need not give up her job. 
Aksenov’s rent is only 25 rubles per 
month, or five per cent of his salary. 

In No. 7 another section foreman of 
the automobile body department occu- 
pies a fine apartment on the first floor. 
Ivan Evgenievich Kokorev is forty 
years old, but looks much younger; he 
is of medium height, a thick-set, broad- 
shouldered fellow. In spite of the fact 
that his wages are over 600 rubles per 
month and that his family is in no need 


* “Machine-Building Street” 
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of extra money, his wife works as a 
glazer on autobus bodies. She says she 
works because it is so dreary just to 
stay at home and look after the house. 
She earns 400 rubles a month. Their 
son has graduated from the Fabzavuch 
(the factory’s own school), and is now 
operating a revolving lathe in the 
stamping department of the automobile 
works, for which he gets 350 rubles a 
month. The second son, also a gradu- 
ate of the Fabzavuch, has entered the 
tool division as a fitter, and earns 400 
rubles a month. Their thirteen-year- 
old daughter is in the fourth grade. 
There is also a seven-months-old baby 
girl. The house is noisy and gay. It 
is a joy to see it when all the children 
are at home together at dinner-time. 
Each one hastens to tell the parents 
what has happened during the day, 
what’s new at the works, at school, 
what new word the youngest, and, 
therefore, the best beloved little daugh- 
ter learned today. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the Kokorev family lives 
very comfortably, is well-dressed, has 
some savings in the bank and goes to 
the country every summer. 

Yakov Efimovich Kaplun entered the 
automobile factory as an_ unskilled 
worker. He earned little, lived in 
crowded quarters at the other end of 
town from the works. That was in 
1932. In spite of the fact that Kaplun 
was then already 35 years old, he con- 
centrated on production tasks, started 
studying and soon was given the re- 
sponsibilities of a brigade leader. The 
factory grew, more leading workers 
were needed, and within a year we find 
Kaplun as assistant inspector of the de- 
partment. Now Yakov Efimovich is 
head of the supply department. He 
earns 600 rubles a month. His wife, 
formerly a worker at the bench, is now 
employed in the technical control de- 
partment. Her monthly wage is 350 
rubles. Their seven-year-old daughter 
goes to the factory’s kindergarten. Last 
year Kaplun moved into a fine apart- 
ment in one of the newly built houses 
on Ulitsa Machinostroyenia. What a 
change in the life of Yakov Kaplun in 
a few short years! Not a trace is left 
of his former poverty, his crowded, in- 
convenient living quarters. Now Kap- 
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lun combines study with work, and 
confidently faces a future full of high 
promise. 

In a comfortable apartment in Sokol. 
niki lives Mikhail Evseyevich Alkhi- 
mov, head of the Factory Committee, 
Like Kaplun, he was at first an up 
skilled laborer, then a brigade leader 
and finally foreman of the body deps t i 
ment. As an active, socially-mindg 
citizen, sincerely devoted to the 
interests of the workers, Comrade Ab 
khimov was elected by secret ballot 
chairman of the Factory Committeg 
He earns 600 rubles a month. Hig 
wife — Matriona Rodianova — make 
300 rubles. She works in the division 
of communal economy. Their eighteen 
year-old daughter Antonina is a cashief, 
and receives 270 rubles a month. If 
the evening Antonina takes courses if 
bookkeeping and will soon be a book 
keeper. The other daughter, Vera, is” 
in the first grade at school. The family 
frequently goes to the Park of Culture 
and Rest and to the theatre. 

Many workers have subscriptions _ 
for a whole box or orchestra seats at§ 
the Bolshoy, Art and other theatres: 
The veteran worker, Yakov Alekseye: 
vich Kriuchikhin, frequently takes his 
whole family to the performances af 
the Bolshoy. At the premiére of tht 
opera “The Soil Upturned,” Kriuchie” 
hin introduced me to his wife and sons. 
Kriuchikhin himself is a fitter. His 
oldest son, Sergey, a Stakhanovite, is 
now preparing to enter the Industrial 
Academy. :. The second son, Nikolay, 
follows his father’s trade. He is a tire- 
less “‘rationalizer,” is famous through- 
out the department for his proposals 
for more effective use of the equipment 
and a more rational organization 0 
the work. The daughter, Marussya, 
is working now as a trained nurse in 
the polyclinic of the factory and is pre- 
paring to enter the Medical Institute. 
The youngest member of the family is 
Nura, a Young Pioneer. She is a star 
pupil in the seventh class of School No. 
501. The total earnings of the 
Kriuchikhin family have more than 
trebled in the past five years; and yet 
this family is in no way an exception— 
it is an average worker’s family. 

In the evenings crowded trams and 
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gutobuses stop at these newly built 
houses of the automobile works, bring- 
ing home the returning theatre crowds. 
The people of the Stalin Automobile 
Works are devoted to the art of the 
stage. The local theatrical ticket 
agency surpasses all plans for the dis- 
tribution of tickets for the central thea- 
tres, but still does not satisfy even half 
the demands of the workers’ audience. 
There is no section or department with- 





































out numerous ardent theatre-goers. 
Many workers, engineers and techni- 
cians of the plant never miss a single 
new play. They always make a point 
of attending premiéres, and participate 
eagerly in the disputes and criticisms 
regarding the new play. Many go again 
and again to the same opera or to the 
same play. They are very familiar 
with their favorite actors, rejoice in 
their creative successes and carefully 
follow their development. 

In the whole factory there are 
about forty representatives of theatri- 
cal ticket agencies at the service of 
the factory workers. They are espe- 
cially rushed on the eve of the free 
days. Here is the usual total: in two 
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days the branch ticket agency sold 155 
tickets for the Bolshoy Theatre and 
its studios, about 30 tickets for the 
Moscow Art Theatre, 50 tickets for 
the Maly Theatre and its studios, 40 
for the Vakhtangov Theatre, 20 for 
the Kamerny and 120 for the circus. 
Over 500 workers from the factory 
attended Moscow theatres during those 
two days. And this is not the only 
agency which supplies tickets. Many 
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plant on Ulitsa Machinostroyenia. Top right—In the summer camp for the children of 


the workers of the plant. 





workers purchase their tickets from 
still other sources. On the eve of and 
during free-day the workers of the fac- 
tory heard these operas: “Quiet Flows 
the Don,” “Eugene Onyegin,” ‘Ma- 
zeppa,”’ and “Russalka.” They saw 
the following plays: “Resurrection,” 
“On the Shores of the Neva,” “Days 
of the Turbines,” “Optimistic Tra- 
gedy,” “Inspector General,” .“Crafti- 
ness and Love,” “Confrontation,” ““The 
Man with a Gun,” etc. Several thou- 
sand workers saw the newest films, 
8,500 people went to their own Palace 
of Culture, where a rich choice of en- 
tertainment was offered them. After 
free-day the workers exchange impres- 


sions of the opera, plays, concerts,. 


movies and art exhibits they have at- 
tended. Art has become firmly rooted 
in the life of the workers, it has be- 
come the favorite form of relaxation. 
It seems to us that this is no slight 
token of the good life. 

The people on Ulitsa Machinostroy- 
enia do not live isolated, lonely lives 
but in a close and friendly collective. 
This friendship and ‘community spirit 


Left—In one of the kindergartens of the auto plant 


draw their strength primarily from 
their common base in the productive 
processes of the factory. 

On a clear, bright morning recently 
a new inhabitant appeared on our street 
—Mikhail Ushkalov. Now on this 
street new houses are going up con- 
stantly, and more and more new peo- 
ple move in. This is such an ordinary 
occurrence that the neighbors have 
ceased to notice every new arrival. 
However, on this occasion the new- 
comer was ushered in with a regular 
young people’s festival. One might 
have thought that a large family was 
moving in instead of one young bache- 
lor, for Ushkalov’s whole _ brigade 
turned out to help him. 

Finally, after many hot disputes, all 
the furniture was arranged tastefully 
and comfortably and the master of the 
house threw open the door leading to 
the balcony. The sun’s rays struck the 
parquet floor, and brought out the rich 
hues in the flowers on the table. 

“Here we are, all moved in,” cried 
Ushkaloy waving gaily to his young 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE FACTORY COMMITTEE 


ByjM.SP. VLASOY 


The Chairman of the Factory Committee tells how real workers’ control 
is exercised not only over labor conditions but over industry itself 


HE Factory Committee of the 

Automobile Workers’ Union in 
the Stalin Automobile Plant carries on 
very important work in the improve- 
ment of conditions, in safeguarding 
labor and in protecting the health of 
the workers, technicians and leading 
personnel of the plant. The 45,000 
workers of the plant have in the Fac- 
tory Committee a reliable protector 
of their interests. They come to the 
Committee with their needs and re- 
quests and in the majority of cases, 
they find satisfaction. 

Government social insurance is a 
powerful instrument for the improve- 
ment of the living standards of the 
workers. The workers do not pay a 
kopek of their wages for social insur- 
ance funds, which are provided by the 
industrial establishments. Social insur- 
ance guarantees to the workers their 
right to vacations, to old age security, 
sick pay and compensation for the loss 
of ability to work. 

Our Social Insurance Council and 
the commissions attached to depart- 
mental committees, were created in 
August, 1937, when the law turning 
over the administration of Social In- 
surance to the trade unions became 
effective. The Council was composed 
of the chairmen of the departmental 
committees, members of the Factory 
Committee, outstanding Stakhanovites 
who had indicated their desire to work 
in this Council as well as representa- 
tives of the factory’s medical staff, 
workers from the children’s institu- 
tions, diet kitchens, etc. The Council 
had thirty-three members in all. In 
addition, there are thirty-nine depart- 
mental commissions. 

The Social Insurance Division of 
the Factory Committee controls med- 
ical service for the workers, takes care 
of sending workers to rest homes and 
sanatoria, sends their children to sum- 
mer camps, helps to lighten the work 
of mothers, etc. Last year 11,793,000 
rubles were spent on social insurance 
in our factory, this year the disburse- 
ments will be 14 million rubles. 

Here is an example of the way the 
work is organized: a departmental 
commission of nine members is attached 
to the tool department, which has 
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2,500 workers. The responsibilities of 
the individual members of the com- 
mittee include medical aid, aid in the 
home, work with children, assistance 
to those on the hospital lists, etc. The 
case of the worker Vadimova is typical 
of the way the trade union organiza- 
tion looks after the individual needs 
of the workers. Vadimova was in the 
hospital for a long time, where she was 
provided with full medical care. The 
committee not only took care of her 
expenses and wages, but saw to it that 
she had plenty of visitors, and at the 
same time made sure that her children 
were properly cared for at home. They 
saw to the purchase of clothing and 
shoes for the children, and even bought 
gifts for them when holidays came 
around. 

Working conditions at the plant im- 
prove from year to year. An important 
evidence of this is the increase in the 
fund allotted for the protection of 
labor. In 1937 it was 827,000 rubles; 
in 1938 1,900,000 rubles and this year 
3,000,000 rubles are allotted for meas- 
ures of health and safety protection. 

The labor inspectors appointed by 
the Factory Committee are responsible 
for checking up on the safety measures 
and industrial hygiene of each depart- 
ment. It is their function to take care 
of all problems relating to the im- 
provement of working conditions. 

The plant has a special room, taste- 
fully and comfortably arranged, for 
nursing mothers. Last year 2,115,000 
rubles were spent in maternity aid. 
We have been able to bring about 
improvements in the six kindergartens 
connected with the plant which accom- 
modate 668 children and in four day- 
nurseries, which accommodate 660 
children. This Spring two new nur- 
series for 230 children and one new 
kindergarten with room for 240 chil- 
dren will be opened. 

Last year rest homes, sanatoria and 
health resorts were visited by 6,700 
people and 5,500,000 rubles were spent 
for this purpose. Many more workers 
will go this year. 

Special diet is one of the most effec- 
tive means for improving the workers’ 
health and cutting down illness. The 
plant has several dietary dining rooms 


for workers who need special foods, 
‘Thus workers not seriously ill, but 
with disorders of the stomach and 4j- 
gestive organs may improve their 
health without necessarily stopping 
work. 

The factory committee has a housing 
division which sees to it that the new 
houses for workers are built well and 
quickly, and are attractive as well, 
This committee checked on how the 
building plan was being fulfilled and 
on the use of funds for that purpose. 

When preparations for the winter 
were being made, the housing commit- 
tee helped to arrange for the installa. 
tion of storm windows, the repair 
of furnaces, doors, etc. Last year 
12,000,000 rubles was spent on hous 
ing for our workers. Fifteen standard- 
type eight-room houses and two large 
apartment houses were built for the 
factory workers, and an apartment 
house for specialists and Stakhanovites. 
This year ten more large apartments 
are being completed: 

The problem of regulating wages 
has also received a great deal of at. 
tention, and our Factory Committe 
is now negotiating a wage agreement 
which, it is expected, will serve as” 
model agreement for other branches’ 
industry. 3 

Mass control of workers and ¢f 
ployees has also been active in imp! 0 
ing the trade apparatus, fightil 
against high prices and inferior qu 
ity, etc. We were also instrumental 
in increasing the number of shops 
our locality. j 

During the last few years the maf 
thousand workers of the plant hai 
increased their knowledge and gainedy 
wide experience in their work. ny 
rank-and-file workers have becom 
technicians and engineers, department 
tal directors, section foremen and hav 
gained other responsible posts in th 
plant. q 
The pride of our plant is Zinaida 
Fedorova—chief forewoman of # 
mechanical assembly department, am 
a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet @ 
the RSFSR. Starting as an ordinafj 
repairer, Comrade Fedorova was no 
content with merely graduating fro 
the factory school (Fabzavuch) bw 


‘il 
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has continued her studies, so that now 
she is not merely a very capable fore- 
woman but a skilled technician. Under 
her direction the technological proc- 
esses of her department were com- 
pletely reorganized and _ production 
jumped up. 

The assembly department has scores 
of section leaders—engineers, foremen, 
repairers, technologists, who have 
risen from the ranks and who are now 
skilled in the best modern technique 
of motor construction. D. I. Kotenko, 
assistant chief of the department, is a 
talented young engineer who is con- 
tinuously improving upon production 
technique. In the same department, 


Comrade Korolev who started as an 
unskilled laborer, is the head foreman. 
F. K. Kromberg, a young engineer, 
was recently appointed head of the 
foundry, which had been lagging bad- 


ly. Kromberg introduced the newest 
technological methods, and _ within 
three months the foundry began sur- 
passing its program. 

It is not only the young workers 
who are improving their technical and 
general knowledge. New leading per- 
sonnel are constantly being recruited 
from the veteran workers of the plant. 
For example, the director of produc- 
tion of the plant, Comrade Kuznetsov, 


started as a milling machine operator. 
He gradually went through all phases 
of the work—repairman, foreman, as- 
sistant department head, and _ finally 
chief of the department. He came to 
the plant with a minimum of educa- 
tion. Now, while continuing his 
work, he is already studying at one 
of the higher educational institutions. 

The head foreman of the foundry 
is Comrade Ossipov, an old-time auto 
worker who enjoys the confidence and 
respect of the entire group. He is 
continually studying to improve his 
knowledge and skill and has been dec- 
orated for his outstanding work. 

There are many such individuals in 
the plant. Together with the tech- 
nicians and engineers they form the 
technical production leadership—the 
brain and sinews of the plant. 

I myself, came to the plant in 1930 
as an unskilled laborer. In 1931 I 
graduated from the factory night 
school, was qualified as a milling ma- 
chine operator and sent to work in 
the assembly department. In 1933 I 
was promoted to repairman, then pro- 
duction foreman. In 1934 I was 
elected chairman of the assembly de- 
partment committee. In 1937 I was 
elected as a member of the Factory 
Committee and in 1938, its chairman. 


One of the interesting forms of so- 
cial work through which real work- 
ers’ control over the industry is ex- 
ercised is the system of “patron 
brigades” from the plant. These are 
brigades made up of leading workers 
who spend a certain amount of their 
time working with the People’s Com- 
missariat of Machine Building in addi- 
tion to their regular work in produc- 
tion, and who are sometimes sent to 
look into other factories when diffi- 
culties occur. There are © thirty-six 
such patron brigades, in which 450 
workers take part. Each brigade is 
attached to a definite department of 
the Commissariat. This means that 
there is constant contact between the 
top administrative apparatus of the 
industry and the workers on the job. 
These brigades help on the one hand in 
doing away with bureaucracy and red 
tape at the top; and on the other see 
to it that the Commissariat’s instruc- 
tions are carried out efficiently within 
the factory. 

Through their experience in these 
brigades many of the workers gain 
such insight into administrative prob- 
lems that they are taken directly into 
the apparatus. Forty-six workers from 
the plant now work as assistants to di- 

(Continued on page 38) 


A group of workers at the Trekhgornaya Factory discussing Stalin’s Report at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
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AUTO WORKERS’ PALACE OF CULTURE 


By L. LOMBERG 


Where the workers spend their leisure hours in a rich cultural life of 


music, art and drama. 
who wish it. 


VENING. The lights of the 

Palace of Culture of the Stalin 
automobile factory sparkle against the 
dark blue of the sky. The automobiles 
noiselessly roll up to the entrance. The 
workers of the factory deposit their 
families and park their cars in long 
rows in the factory grounds, 

The workers of the factory spend 
all their free days and evenings at the 
Palace of Culture, and about 5,000 
people enjoy its facilities daily. More 
than eight and a half million rubles 
was spent on the construction of the 
building. A huge structure of concrete 
and glass, it hums like a giant beehive. 
Rehearsals are being held, classes are in 
session, orchestras are playing, perfor- 
mances of plays and operas are on. 

The great entrance hall is flooded 
with light. At the far end is a fine 
conservatory, with 2,500 plants of 
many varieties from fragile, delicate 
flowers to sturdy 180-year old palms. 
Two fountains splash softly, Benches 
are placed around invitingly. This is 
the favorite spot of the younger work- 
ers of the factory. 

To the right of the conservatory is 
the library. It has 20,000 regular 
readers, a collection of 80,000 books, 
and fourteen branches in the larger 
departments of the factory. During 
the year it has attracted 25,000 work- 
ers to a series of literary evenings 
”“ devoted to Russian writers and poets, 
among fhem Lomonosov, Pushkin, 
Saltykov-Schedrin, Mayakovsky, Gor- 
ky. Special evenings have been devoted 
to Spanish’ literature, anti-fascist litera- 
.. ture and go on. The library has also 
arranged meetings between leading 
writers and its readers. Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Vsevolod Vishnevsky, Alexey 
-Tolstoy, the Chinese poet. Emmi-Syao, 
the Spanjsh writers Asovedo and Al- 
berti and many Soviet dramatists and 
poets have come and held discussions 
with ‘the,factory workers. * The library 
has‘a coifrsé for the study of Spanish. 
In coopetation. with Moscow State 
University, which is the “patron” of 
the library, it has* organized special 
courses.on the history of cartography, 
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quadrisection, the exploration of the 
Arctic, and so on. 

Next to the library is a spacious 
reading room. This is a branch of the 
Lenin Library, which has 22,000 books 
of its own. Here will be delivered 
any book requested by the factory work- 
ers, whether published in the USSR or 
in other countries. The reading room 
is used by some 70,000 persons in the 
course of the year. Over 3,000 books 
were ordered on such subjects as his- 
tory, the theatre, medicine, polytech- 
nical questions and books in foreign 
languages. Every day a consultant is 
on duty in the reading room, prepared 
to give advice and help on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects. 

Let us pull out one reader’s card, 
a typical one. This reader is N. K. 
Malishevska, a Stakhanovite worker. 
With the help of the library she was 
able to prepare herself to enter a uni- 
versity. And in addition to her text 
books she found time to read all the 
best works of Leo Tolstoy, Stendahl, 
Romain Rolland, Balzac and many 
others. 

The cards reveal that many readers 
specialize on one particular subject. 
Thus the worker Voronikhin studied 
all available literature on the subject 
of drilling machines. Another worker, 
Andreyev, read all the literature he 
could find on the Far East. The work- 
er Dimitriev has become an expert on 
all the research and critical work that 
has been done on Russian folklore. 

On free days an average of 1500 
workers visit the library and about 350 
use the reading room. On the eve of 
free days there are always lectures and 
literary discussions in the factory club. 
I attended one of these. The speaker, 
a well known Moscow literary critic, 
gave a talk on “Women in Russian Lit- 
erature.” Over 300 housewives— 
wives of workers—heard him. In the 
library I had been told that they were 
preparing a collective discussion of Al- 
exey Tolstoy’s novel “Bread.” On 
free day, 100 copies of this book ap- 
peared in the library, and there was a 
general rush for the book. 
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Doors are opened to higher education for those 
Others may come simply to dance, to talk or to relax 


Books in fifteen different languages 
may be found in the factory branch of 
the foreign language library, which 
has several hundred regular readers, 
There are workers in the factory who 
have read in the original all the col. 
lected works of Dickens, Balzac, 
Heine, Goethe and other classics of 
world literature. 

The majority of the workers, not 
to mention the technicians, department 
heads and engineers, have their own 
personal libraries as well. Every morn- 
ing truckloads of newspapers and mag- 
azines are delivered to the factory, 
There is an average of one newspaper 
subscription to every worker in the 
factory, one magazine subscription to 
every three workers. But that is count- 
ing only regular subscribers, and does 
not include the individual sales of 
newspapers and magazines in the vari- 
ous kiosks. The automobile factory's 
own newspaper, “To Overtake and 
Surpass,” has a circulation of 12,200. 

I dropped into the factory bookshop, 
a branch of Goslitizdat (State Publish 
ing House), and inquired about the 
sales of several recently published 
books, The salesgirl, amused at my 
question, said: : 

“We cannot keep books like that on 
our shelves for more than one or two 
days!” 


the First,’ which is already in its third 
edition. . . .” 

“No,, fourth,” she corrected me, 
“And .we have sold every single copy 
of all four editions that we have fe 
ceived—about 10,000 copies. 
really send us very few books—we havé 
a big demand here. . . .” 

But let us return to the Palace. Two ‘ 
marble stairways lead up to a columned 
hall, where a big art exhibit devoted 


to Lenin has just been opened. ‘The ~ 


great events of October are illustrated 
on large oil canvasses and in water col- 
or. The artists are the workers of the 
factory. 

During the year there have been 
many exhibits of various kinds in this 


hall. ' 


“But take Alexey Tolstoy’s ‘Peter i 


They: 
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Now we enter a comparatively small 
room, a work-shop, where the worker- 
artists receive instruction. The whole 
wall is of glass, through which light 
floods the studio. 

Before one of the easels stands Victor 
Andreyevich Pimenov, a fitter from the 
tool department. He is working very 
intently on his canvas. The picture is 
practically finished, and Victor An- 
dreyevich is putting on the finishing 
touches. 

“Now,” he tells me, “I am trying 
to use my brush like a little polishing 
file. I want my picture to be a clear 
and exact reflection of life.” 

Boris Nikolayevich Bessonov, chief 
mechanic of the electrical assembly de- 
partment, is doing a portrait of a girl, 
evidently his sweetheart. Golden- 
haired, in a green silk dress, she stands 
there like a real model, trying not to 
move, paying no attention to people 
who come in. Bessonov is painting her 
at a piano, singing. He calls it ‘The 
First Aria.” Later I learned that this 













































girl has, indeed, a fine voice, that she 
works in the same department with 
Bessonov, and recently made her first 
public appearance at a concert in the 
Palace. 

Most of this group of thirty worker- 
artists, painting under the guidance of 
the well known painter V. I. Grandi, 
are realists, and depict most success- 
fully those things they have themselves 
experienced and seen. So, for exam- 
ple, the chauffeur Gavrili, who has 
seen service in the Red Army, is fin- 
ishing a canvas called “Border 
Guards.” Gunin, a designer, and a 
veteran of the civil war, is working on 
a series of civil war studies, while the 
iron-worker Vassily Mikheyev puts 
scenes from the factory forge depart- 
ment on canvas. And they are all 
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studying with extraordinary enthusiasm 
and passion, mastering technique, be- 
coming accomplished artists. 

Next we visit the dramatic studio, 
and here we find a group of workers 
utterly devoted. to the theatre. The 
theatrical studio of the Palace is un- 
der the direction of -Honored Artists 
of the Republic A. N. Gribova and 
I. M. Kudriavtsev, both: of whom 
have been decorated by the Govern- 
ment. Ivan Mikhailovich - Moskvin, 
People’s Artist of the USSR, Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet, and one of the 
most honored and“ beloved’ members of 
the Art Theatre, is a frequent visitor 
here. At his own request, he was made 
a patron of the’ studio. The studio 
works four evenings out of every six. 
It has about. fifty worker-students. 


Above—In the library of the Palace of Culture 
of the Stalin Auto Plant. Left—A corner of the 
reading-room of the Palace of Culture, equipped 


for workers doing research work 


They are now rehearsing two plays: 
Ostrovsky’s “Trudovoi Khleb” and 
“Our Days,” a play by a new author, 
the aviator Golikov. 

The group is also studying the his- 
tory of literature and the theatre un- 
der Assistant Professor L. Z. Fratkin 
of Moscow University, and the tech- 
nique of speech, stage movement, ex- 
pression and voice with Professors S. 
N. Zekina and V. Somov. These 
workers are undergoing an amazing 
development. I was introduced to a 
worker from the mechanical assembly 
department, Valentine Ushakov. He 
has been working in the theatrical stu- 
dio a little over a year. He began 
with a small walk-on part and is now 
playing the main role in Karasev’s 
“The Lighthouse.” He is full of cre- 
ative plans for the future. Gribov has 
taken him on as his assistant, and they 
are producing the play “Trudovoi 
Khleb” together. When this is fin- 
ished, Ushakov will put on a play by 
himself. 
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I asked what had become of my ac- 
quaintance Nadir Malishevsky, from 
the factory’s planning department, and 
learned that he had already become a 
member of the regular troupe of the 
Vakhtangov theatre. The chauffeur, 
Gregory Salnikov, has become a mem- 
ber of one of the Stanislavsky studio 
troupes. Kostya Ageyev and Donya 
Paikin, two Comsomol workers of the 
factory, have been accepted by the Ka- 
merny Theatre school. Volodya Lip- 
port, a moulder, is now playing in the 
Theatre of the Revolution. Vasya 
Kharloshin, a joiner, is with the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. These are all auto 
workers who graduated from the the- 
atrical studio of the factory’s Palace of 
Culture. 

I saw the studio’s productions of Os- 
trovsky’s “Groza” and Beaumarchais’ 
“Marriage of Figaro.” Both per- 
formances made a very strong impres- 
sion on me. One was hardly conscious 
that these were amateurs, so finished 
was the dialogue, so natural and as- 
sured their gestures, so utterly unself- 
conscious the whole bearing of these 
worker-actors. 

Varied and interesting is the work of 
the many amateur circles of this fac- 
tory. There are dozens of them, in 
which over 500 of the factory workers 
take part, in which they have a chance 
to develop any facility for artistic ex- 
pression they may have. 

One of the most popular circles is 
the operatic and choral group, which 
has about a hundred members. The 
patrons of this group are Professor 
Danilin, director of the State Chorus 
of the USSR, and Ksenia Dzerzhins- 
kaya, People’s Artist of the USSR. 
N. S. Dombrovsky, one of the conduct- 
ors of the Bolshoy Theatre, also acts as 


conductor for this group. P. A. Ko- 
tov, a teacher at the Moscow Conser- 
vatory, teaches them musical theory. 
The class has three concert masters of 
its own. 

With this galaxy of talent to train 
and direct it, the success of the operatic 
and choral group is not surprising. 
They have sung many acts from 
Tchaikowsky’s “Eugene Onyegin,” 
Dzerzhinsky’s “Quiet Flows the Don,” 
Rubinstein’s “Demon.” They gave 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“Tale of the Tsar 
Saltan” in full, and an act from Tchai- 
kowsky’s “Queen of Spades” with bal- 
let. Now they are preparing scenes 
from “Boris Godunov” and “Sorochin- 
skoye Fair” in connection with the 
Moussorgsky jubilee. The group has 
trained some talented singers. The for- 
mer mechanic, Boris Yatskevich, is now 
a soloist in the railroad workers’ singing 
and dancing ensemble, which has such 
a wide reputation throughout the 
USSR. The former factory guard 
Danilov sings now in the Nemirovich- 
Danchencko Theatre, and time-keeper 
Ira Selezneva sings in the chorus of the 
Moscow Philharmonic. 

In the recent Moscow radio festival 
first prize went to foreman I. Obuzin. 
He has a fine baritone voice. M. Kho- 
lunina, who works in the factory kin- 
dergarten, a mezzo soprano, won third 
prize. 

Conductor Dombrovsky spoke very 
highly to me of the gifts of Kholunina, 
Volkova, Gertrude Cox, Morozov. All 
these may well before long be tread- 
ing the boards of Moscow’s leading 
opera houses. V. Chernyaev, a turner 
from the tool shop, has won great ad- 
miration in the group for his successes. 
He is already directing a male chorus, 
and will unquestionably become chorus 


In tha lobby of the auto-workers’ Palace of Culture 
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master of the operatic and choral eq 
lective this year. a 
At the end of last year I was iny 
ted to the opening performance of th 
ballet circle, devoted to the dances af 
the peoples of the USSR. There @ 
fifty people on the stage. Their young 
agile bodies were really beautiful, 
directness and simplicity of their 
formance was combined with real 
tuosity. Not long ago I saw this 
group rehearsing a classical ballet with’ 
amazing grace and finish. 4 
The dancers Andrey Sukhanoy ang 


Vassily Ivanov, who are now members " 


of the famous Red Army singing and 
dancing ensemble, were both workers 
of the auto factory who served their 
apprenticeship in its ballet circle. 

The factory also has a dombra cir. 
cle, a string quartet, an accordion 
group, a photography group, an acro- 
batic group. An ensemble of Russian 
folk songs and dances is being organ- 
ized, and an elocution group. 

In the last eight months the various 
circles of the Palace of Culture have 
given 105 concerts. Let us hear from 
orie of the workers what they them- 
selves think of these activities. V. 
Piskov, designing engineer of the car- 
penter shop, speaking: 


“TI wanted to play the violin when 
I was still a child, but I never had a 
chance to learn to play properly. Then 
after 1925 I had to give it up en- 
tirely for a while. But as soon as our 
factory got this fine Palace of Culture 
as a present, I, and a whole group of 
my comrades who were _ interested, 
were given a chance to devote our 
evening hours to our beloved violins. 

“Our ‘group organized a. string 
quartet, At first we just taught our- 
selves simple pieces, trying to regain 
the facility to play and read notes. We 
tried our best to make up for the time 
we had lost. Then Shveitser, a fine 
violinist, was assigned to work with 
us. Our quartet now practices reg- 
ularly under his direction. New thv- 
sical instruments were supplied to all 
the members of our string quartet. 
We have gone a long way in a short 
time, and now play Beethoven, Tchai- 
kowsky, Borodin and Schubert. We 
often give concerts for the different 
departments of the factory and in the 
Palace of Culture, and have also been 
on radio programs.” 


It would take a whole book if we 
were to attempt to describe all the 
activities of the Palace of Culture. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Precious Test Tube 


N the autumn of 1938 a young sci- 

entist, whom we shall call Comrade 
A, was travelling in a compartment of 
the Leningrad-Odessa train. He would 
frequently touch his coat pocket to 
make certain that the test tube it con- 
tained was unbroken. Once when he 
thought that it had been smashed, he 
turned pale and drew it out with trem- 
bling fingers. Happily it was a false 
alarm—the test tube was unharmed. 

The test tube. contained forty-two 
tiny black flies. Perhaps Comrade A’s 
behaviour would not have appeared 
either odd or suspicious to his fellow 
travellers had they known that this test 
tube contained the means of saving the 
grain harvest throughout the vast 
Ukrainian fields. 

But in order to really understand 
our young scientist’s conduct and the 
reason his cargo was so precious, it is 
Necessary to read the second chapter of 
our story, which is entitled: 


The Wrecker Insect 


In one of the Moscow bakeries 
which shall remain nameless, since it 
was in no way to blame, two years ago 
in December a customer created a 
scene. He returned some rolls and 
after placing them on the counter de- 
manded the complaint book. He was 
quite right. The rolls were tasteless, 
flat lumps of dough, not at all like the 
normal, standard quality rolls. 

This occurred in many bakeries and 
many customers were enraged. It was 
soon discovered that the grain from 
which the flour for these rolls was 
made had been touched by the evil 
spirit of the so-called wrecker insect. 
It was enough for this insect to touch 
but three grains out of a hundred and 
the bread would be tasteless, the dough 
losing all ability to rise and no amount 
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Trofim Lysenko (right), a famous scientist and the hero of this tale 





of yeast could help it. The grains 
themselves shrivelled and rotted. The 
evil spirit of the wrecker insect last 
summer blighted hundreds of thousands 
of acres of wheat in the Ukraine, ren- 
dering the seed fruitless and leaving 
tremendous areas harvestless, 

This insect is nothing other than a 
large, greyish-yellow flying bug which 
can fly for fifteen miles and sometimes 
even a hundred or more. The bug and 
its grubs suck the leaves and grains at 
the period of ripening, and the wheat, 
rye and barley become yellow and 
parched. 

These insects appear periodically and 
then vanish. Last year they devastated 
the Ukraine and everyone rushed to 
consult their reference books and 
found: “Effective methods for dealing 
with this pest have not been worked 
out. In 1939 it may appear in even 
greater numbers, causing even greater 
damage.” And it was then that the 
following scene took place: 


In the House on Great 
Haritonov Boulevard 


In an ancient house in a room with 
a green arched ceiling covered with 
heraldic lions and fabulous plants, in 
the office of the President of the Lenin 
Agricultural Academy in the autumn 
of 1938, a few weeks prior to the jour- 
ney described in the first chapter, an 
important conversation took place. A 
man from VIZR (All-Union Institute 
for Plant Protection) was saying: 

“Here is our plan for the study of 
this pest and methods to combat it. 
We shall need only a little money but 
a great deal of time. During 1939 this 
insect will be studied and on the basis 
of this study experiments for its de- 
struction will be initiated, which, it is 
hoped, will in two or three years give 
such results that an effective campaign 
against it can be launched.” 


THE WRECKER 


“TELENOMUS” 


INSECT 
AND 


By GENADI FISH 


A True Story 


“T need neither a formulation of the 
problem nor a study of methods,” said 
the second man, “what I need is the 
disappearance of this insect from the 
fields of the USSR in 1939, so that 
the whole harvest shall be ours. 
Understand ?” 

“That’s impossible—we are not 
magicians—we are only scientists!” 
laughed the man from VIZR. 

“Tt makes no difference to me,” an- 
swered the other one—“who you are. 
The important thing to me is that not 
one single bushel of this year’s harvest 
be contaminated by this pest, that not 
a single bushel be lost to the people. 
That is why I am taking upon myself 
the risk of refusing to O.K. your plan.” 

“And the responsibility,” quietly 
added the man from VIZR, leaving the 
office. The man who remained imme- 
diately sent for all the literature in all 
languages dealing with this insect, its 
history, its life and the measures taken 
against it. .. . He started to read. 

Since it is demanded of writers that 
they should introduce living people into 
their stories, I hasten to inform my 
readers that the second man was one 
of the most actively alive people of our 
times and his name was Trofim Denis- 
ovich Lysenko. 

Wading through masses of irrele- 
vant material, hypotheses, charts and 
diagrams, he suddenly came upon the 
name “telenomus” which stands at the 
head of our story. 


The Telenomus 


In a book by the scientist Vassiliev, 
Lysenko read of the existence of a tiny, 
tiny fly—telenomus—and that this fly 
lays its eggs in the eggs of the wrecker 
insect. Since its eggs develop faster 
than those of the wrecker, its grubs 
feed upon the wrecker’s eggs, thus de- 
stroying its progeny. This telenomus 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The pictures show the erecting of the stainless steel statue which tops the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York World's Fair, with the completed statue on the 
upper right. At the flag-raising ceremony of the pavilion, the statue was described 
by a representative of the USSR in these words: 


"It will represent a young working man, young but strong and mature, 
about the age of our revolution, very healthy, very confident and optimistic. 
- «+ He is a man who does not believe that the wheels of history can be 
turned back, that unpunished military aggression and social retrogression can 
ast; a man who is a firm believer in and a powerful friend of all progressive, 
advanced humanity. . . . He will carry to the American people the message of 
friendship, the message of the determination of our peo fC to pursue happiness, 
to defend peace, to preserve progress, to which the world of tomorrow belongs. 
We know it is a message which easily will find its way to the hearts of the great 
American people." 











had been discovered by two other scien- 
tists but had been so thoroughly for- 
gotten that the learned men making the 
plan for VIZR never even thought 
of it. 

And then Trofim Denisovich de- 
cided that whatever the obstacles, it 
was absolutely essential to get hold of 
this telenomus and turn it loose in the 
fields this year, thereby destroying the 
wrecker insect. He went to Odessa 
and got in touch with Talitsky, a spe- 
cialist working with insects at the 
Odessa Institute of Selection and Gene- 
tics. On September 21, 1938, an his- 


toric discussion took place. 


What We Do Not Know 


Asked Academician Lysenko: ‘Are 
there any telenomi in the Institute?” 

“Yes, there are,” answered the 
learned specialist—‘“I caught one re- 
cently and put it in alcohol.” 

“Well, comrade Talitsky, now we 
must get this telenomus again but this 
time keep it not in alcohol, but alive 
and we must reproduce it in such num- 
bers that when the wrecker insect be- 
gins to lay its eggs, there will be 
enough of the telenomi to destroy them 
all.” 

“But we don’t know, . . 
the other. 

“What 
Lysenko. 

“Firstly, we don’t know where to 
get the telenomus. Secondly, we don’t 


.” hesitated 


don’t we know?” asked 


Nikolay Tsitsin (left), examining a field of 
the perennial wheat he has developed 












































































































































know how many eggs of the wrecker 
insect it can infect, thirdly, we do not 
know how to get the required number 
of the wrecker insect and how to pre- 
serve it and fourthly we don’t know 
the proper method of work. And 
finally, the telenomus, in order to mul- 
tiply, must have the eggs of the wrecker 
insect, whereas all the source material 
in Russian, French, English, German 
and Spanish shows that the wrecker in- 
sect only lays its eggs in the summer 
and no one has been able to succeed in 
making it lay eggs in its torpid winter 
state.” 

“Well then, in spite of all the 
sources, it must be forced to lay eggs 
when we need them,” said the stub- 
born scientist. ‘“The harvest must be 
saved.” 

“In any case,” said Talitsky, “we 
won't be able to get the necessary num- 
ber of wrecker insects. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, we will 
gather a million.” 

“And how many are needed ?” 

Talitsky’s pencil quickly raced over 
the paper, and it became evident that 
600,000,000 would be needed—alto- 
gether about 25 tons—almost two 
freight cars full. T'wo freight carloads 
of bugs! 

“Well where can we get them and 
so quickly ?” 

For scientists of any other country 
under any other kind of government 
this number would have been an insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

“But my dear Comrade,” said Ly- 
senko, “if we wished to carry on this 
work by ourselves it is obvious that 
even if we increased the staff of the 
Institute tenfold we couldn’t succeed. 
However, you will recall that we have 
in the Ukraine thousands of collective 
farms which are vitally interested in 
the destruction of this pest. So now 
we must turn to them, and within a few 
weeks we will have as many and more 
of those insects than we need. Let us 
immediately make out a request to be 
sent to all the collectives and I guar- 
antee you that within a week we shall 
begin getting packages full of those 
pests.” 

The confident reassurance of Lysen- 
ko’s words couldn’t but fire the en- 
thusiasm of the learned specialist. 
However everything that Lysenko had 
said was so unusual and on such a 
grandiose scale that Talitsky said: 

“Perhaps as a beginning we should 
carry this out on a different scale—not 
on tens of thousands of acres, but...” 

“Well then on a hundred thou- 


sand!” said the Academician. Then he 
added: 

“My instructions to you and your 
laboratory are as follows: to preserye 
all the insects that you will receive jn 
good health and condition. When they 
begin to die on you, then begin to seek 
the causes for their death and try to 
create conditions where these causes 
will be eliminated. Once we find out 
why and under what circumstances 
these insects die, then perhaps we may 
be able to create such circumstances 
for them in nature.” 


Re-enter Comrade A 


Everything was done as ordered and 
everything developed according to spec- 
ifications: the collective farmers began 
to gather and send specimens of the 
insects to the Institute. As a matter 
of fact not all had to be sent. A large 
part had to remain in the cottage labo- 
ratories for reproductive purposes and 
for future infection as a_ breeding 
ground for telenomus. 

It would be appropriate to return 
here to the first chapter concerning the 
passenger with the precious test tube. 
He was bringing to the Odessa Insti- 
tute of Selection and Genetics forty- 
two telenomi—those forty-two from 
whom billions were to spring. But it 
wasn’t so easy to hatch these billions 
considering all the unknown quantities 
enumerated, especially since the scien- 
tist is in reality no magician. 

Talitsky with Matovsky and other 
colleagues from the laboratory were al- 
ready aflame with creative enthusiasm, 
and already envisioned the complete 
elimination of the pest from the fields 
of the Soviet Republics. But many dif- 
ficulties were ahead. 


The Wrecker Insect Refutes 
the Authorities ; 


The first difficulty was that the pests 
at first decided to uphold the authority 


‘of world science and neither mated nor 


laid eggs in spite of all the endeavors 
of the Institute workers. 

Meanwhile the telenomi which had 
been so carefully gathered were pre- 
served on ice in a state of suspended 
animation. And meanwhile, too, the 
wheat that had been planted in the hot- 
house for the feeding of the insect pest 
was already ripening. 

Light rays were tried—that didn’t 
help. The insects were placed in vary- 
ing temperatures. At first that didn’t 
help either then suddenly it worked— 
the correct temperature had been found 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Soviet Drama 


Tue CHANGING WorLD IN PLays AND 
THEATRE. By Anita Block. Little, 
Brown &% Co., Boston. $2.75. 


“ HE CHANGING WORLD IN 

PLAYS AND THEATRE?” is a 
book dedicated to the cause of “vital 
theatre” which Anita Block defines as 
one that “must deal with matters that 
are essential to life in anv given epoch ‘ 
and supported by a public and artists 
that are “play-conscious” rather than 
“theatre-conscious.” It is in their rela- 
tion to these essentials that the works 
of modern and contemporary dramatists 
(Mrs. Block establishes the World War 
as the dividing line between the former 
and the latter) pass in review. After 
examining the pioneers of modern real- 
ism: Ibsen, Hauptmann, Wedekind, 
Shaw and the rest, Mrs. Block tackles 
contemporary playwrights. All drama 
reflects conflict, she rightly contends, so 
we find her first in the thick of the con- 
flict of the individual with changing sex- 
ual standards (Maugham, Chiarelli, 
Bourdet, etc.), then of man with him- 
self (O’Neill), with society (Toller, 
Wolf, etc.), as part of the American 
class struggle (primarily Odets), in war 
(Schlumberg and others). Finally, in a 
long chapter at the end, she considers the 
plays of Soviet Russia. 

Devoted as she is to the “theatre-of- 
the-armchair,” Mrs. Block has more dif- 
ficulty in proving her point here than 
elsewhere in her book. In the first place 
she is limited, or has limited herself, to 
only such Soviet plays as have been trans- 
lated into English, and of these there 
are few. Furthermore, of all contem- 
poraneous dramatic literature the Soviet 
is the least able to stand by itself in the 
library. With the tremendous theatrical 
activity of the USSR and its emphasis 
on acting, direction, design, with the vast 
public flocking to the playhouses nightly 
to SEE the play, the Soviet dramatist 
writes in terms of the stage and pro- 
duction and has little time for perfec- 
tion of literary style; his plays are 
chiefly skeletons which depend upon the 
other artists of the theatre to be filled 
out, 

Mrs. Block quotes from addresses 
made at the First Theatre Olympiad 
held in Moscow in 1930 in the course of 
which it was said: “Of the several arts 
which make up the theatre... the 
most important is the art of the drama- 
tist; and in this art of dramaturgy we 
have at present several illnesses. First of 
all, our dramatists have not succeeded 
in mastering the new tempo... . Is it 
not true, furthermore, that our drama- 
tists remain too much on the outside of 
life as well as on the outside of the 
theatre?” If this complaint was lodged 
in 1930, it seems unfortunate that Mrs. 
Block has had to go back to the period 
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under criticism—to 1930 and earlier— 
for thirteen of her seventeen illustra- 
tions of Soviet drama and can offer no 
newer play for study than Aristocrats 
written almost five years ago. For one 
would have hoped that out of the “self- 
criticism” of 1930 would have emerged 
a better drama of which she might offer 
examples. Unfortunately, however, such 
I believe has not been the case. At 
least Mrs. Block has only Gorky and 
Intervention, Aristocrats and Fear to tell 
us about at any length; and this review- 
er’s experience in Soviet playgoing bears 
her out. Vital plays, according to Mrs. 
Block’s definition, are many; well-writ- 
ten plays, which is not always the same 
thing, are few. 

It would be unfair, however, to leave 
Mrs. Block’s chapter at that, for in it 
she has very forcefully stated the Soviet 
case of art for man’s sake (which is 
also her own case and that of every for- 
ward-thinking dramatic artist); and 
within the limitations cited above she has 
amply shown the effort of the Russian 
theatre to integrate itself with life. Her 
descriptions of Fear, Roar China, The 
Man with a Portfolio, The Days of the 
Turbines are particularly good and show 
the diversity of subject-matter of Soviet 
playwrights and the changing problems 
with which they have wrestled. Art 
and life are incontrovertibly one in the 
USSR today (there has been progress in 
this since 1930) and the one derives its 
vitality from the other. There can be 
no arguments on this score. And the 
conclusion at which Mrs. Block arrives 
is that elsewhere too, even in the United 
States, vital plays “will continue, as they 
have always done, to point the way in a 
changing world.” 

Norris HouGHTon 


Housing in the USSR 


Hovusinc AcEencigs IN THE SOVIET 
Union: Tuer FuNcTIONS AND Or- 
GANIZATION. Collected and Prepared by 
the Foreign Housing Study United States 
Works Progress Administration for the 
City of New York. N. Y. 1938, 54 pp. 


HE ten-day visitor to the Soviet 

Union, as he hastens from Lenin’s 
Tomb to a museum, to a factory, to a 
farm, to a park of culture and rest, to a 
cinema, and finally to a hospital will 
inevitably catch a glimpse of some mod- 
ern housing project along the way, with 
buildings grouped about a grass-plotted 
square or playground. He may wonder 
if there is a housing problem among 
Russian workers and, if so, what solu- 
tion is being sought. The more critical 
eye of a visiting housing student in the 
USSR, however, is immediately caught 
by the many ancient wooden houses and 
the once-elegant flats which are not only 
occupied but seriously overcrowded, and 
which stand as reminders of the Tsarist 








régime and its long neglect of the hous- 
ing problem of the masses. 

A tour of some of the workers’ houses, 
erected in conformity with modern stand- 
ards of health and safety during the last 
twenty years, demonstrates the fact that 
there is a concerted drive on against 
indecent and hazardous housing condi- 
tions. Inspection of projects in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, or any of the other cities 
or rural areas gives ample evidence of 
the nationwide rehousing program under 
way. 

It also becomes apparent to the stu- 
dent of housing that, because of the 
magnitude of the demand for improved 
shelter, the rapid influx of rural work- 
ers to the urban industrial centers and 
the shortage of labor in many fields of 
production, the housing program has 
lagged badly, and the large number of 
family dwelling units thus far provided 
is woefully inadequate. 

However every effort is being made 
to overcome this difficulty as speedily as 
possible as the study on Housing Agen- 
cies in the Soviet Union indicates, find- 
ing that “on the basis of developments 
which have taken place in the Soviet 
Union, especially since 1927, this young 
union of republics bids fair to become a 
leader in the matter of providing ade- 
quate housing accommodations for the 
working people.” 

Considerable difficulty is encountered, 
however, in discovering how present 
progress has been achieved. Housing 
policies and other phases of national 
planning seem to be interwoven. Num- 
berless committees, commissariats, unions 
and bureaus are sharing responsibility 
for housing activities. The reason for this, 
as explained in the invaluable brochure, 
is that “although the administrative 
control of the USSR’s housing provision 
is generally vested in the Commis- 
sariat of the Interior for the Union, the 
production of houses is actually prede- 
termined by the findings and estimates of 
the National Planning Commission” 
while the “actual execution of the hous- 
ing program has been decentralized to 
the fullest extent compatible with proper 
coordination and efficiency so that the 
local authorities might shoulder their full 
share of responsibility.” 

The publication of “data concerning 
Housing Agencies in the Soviet Union, 
their functions and administration,” as- 
sembled, under the supervision of Arthur 
Bassin, contains much practically useful 
information, translated from official re- 
ports. It should be on every housing 
bookshelf. HELEN 





Youth Arsenal of Facts pocket-sized 
handbook prepared by Labor Research 
Association and published by Interna- 
tional Publishers at 25c a copy, has a 
section on youth in four foreign coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. 
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Calling the “Survey Graphic” 


By JOHN GARNETT 


“Only the foolhardy—and the demagogues—call for resistance to fascism 
and ignore the most determined and powerful ally in that struggle—” 


<< ALLING America” presents a 

terrible picture of the ravages of 
fascism in Europe, the destruction of 
science and culture, the cruel exploita- 
tion of labor, the savage torture of Jews 
and other defenseless peoples.* It pre- 
sents also an alarming picture of Fascist 
and Nazi intrigue in Latin America; of 
native American brutalities; lynching 
and Jim Crow and a poisonous anti- 
Semitism. 

We can be grateful for any attempt 
to call America to defense against these 
dangers. There is no doubt that the 
editors of the Survey Graphic, and the 
contributors to this special number, are 
alarmed. But it is not enough to sound 
an alarm. It is necessary to understand 
the danger, whence it comes and where 
it will strike, and so, with care and reso- 
lution, prepare to meet it. Otherwise 
alarm may quickly turn to panic which 
brings defeat. The urgent danger re- 
quires clearer thinking than is shown in 
many of these articles. 

The editor, Raymond Gram Swing, 
sees and says that the danger is Fascist 
aggression, and that Nazi Germany is 
the leader of the offensive against democ- 
racy. He sees also that isolation is no 
defense for America. “Safety from Ger- 
many involves more than neutrality.” He 
points to the essential weakness of the 
Fascists : 


“Nobody since the World War, capable 
of putting up even a half-way defense, 
has been attacked, and nobody has been 
attacked whom any strong country was 
willing to defend. 

“A vigorous democratic front in defense 
of liberty would have held Germany in 
check as late as last May, and without 
war. 


What does Mr. Swing mean by a “vig- 
orous democratic front”? At one point 
he sees the United States as “the central 
democracy of all democracies, confront- 
ing Germany, the central dictatorship of 
all dictatorships.” Later he speaks of 
the United States “in fraternity with the 
British Commonwealth and France.” But 
at the end he seems to rest the defense 
of democracy “with the United States 
alone.” . 

What brings this final note of desper- 
ate isolationism—the United States, 
alone, contending against a world of ag- 
gressors? Where is the “vigorous dem- 
ocratic front” that was possible last 





*“CALLING AMERICA,” special Febru- 
ary issue of the “Survey Graphic,” under 
the editorship of Raymond Gram Swing, 
now issued in book form by Harper and 
Brothers. 
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May? Was it destroyed by Chamber- 
lain, or has it been abandoned by the 
authors of this volume? 

We must assume that in any poten- 
tial democratic front of last May, Mr. 
Swing included the Red Army and the 
Soviet airfleet. If not, then his strategy 
is unlike that of every military expert in 
Europe, including the German general 
staff. The strategic power of the Soviet 
Union has been described in detail by 
G. E. R. Gedye, of The New York 


Times: 


“The Russian alliance was the keynote 
to Czechoslovakia’s hopes of emerging on 
the winning side. For that same reason, 
of course, it was made the forefront of the 
German five-year campaign of lies and 
abuse.” (“Betrayal in Central Europe,” 
page 377.) 


A successful front against fascism must 
include the military and political strength 
of the Soviet Union. There are those 
who do not wish to draw on this re- 
serve, preferring to capitulate to fascism. 
But whoever sincerely seeks to organize 
resistance to aggression, must take the 
Soviet Union into his plans. Those who 
will not stand with the Soviet people, 
sooner or later crawl into the camp of 
fascism. Only the foolhardy—and the 
demagogues—call for resistance to fasc- 
ism and ignore the most determined and 
powerful ally in that struggle. 

Mr. Swing and his collaborators seem 
to have forgotten the part played by the 
Soviet Union. They try in vain to or- 
ganize a defense of democracy without 
the aid of the most powerful democracy. 
And because this becomes a desperate 
and impossible task, they retreat into 
isolationism—which is defeat. This re- 
treat from reality, this refusal to as- 
semble in one powerful effort all the 
most progressive elements of civiliza- 
tion, can only end in confusion. Refus- 
ing to consider the Soviet Union as an 
ally, they are compelled, by the false 
logic of this rejection, to think of it as 
an enemy. In defiance of the most ob- 
vious political facts, they link the name 
of the Soviet Union with the names of 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

When he describes the enemy of Amer- 
ican Democracy, it is clear that Mr. 
Swing means German Nazism, Italian 
Fascism, Japanese militarism: 


“the Fascist menace has only started” 
“Germany is a menace” 

“in Latin America . . . German and Ital- 
ian colonists ... are centers of tireless 
efforts to establish contra-democracy” 
“the rise of Fascist power is a danger that 
is not yet being met” 





“We are increasing our Navy and air 
force because of it. We are strengthen. 
ing the defense of our own coasts and the 
Panama Canal, and preparing to protect 
the Western Hemisphere.” 


These costly preparations are against 
the known enemies of civilization, the 
three aggressive powers, Germany, Italy, 
Japan. No one thinks of the Soviet 
Union in this group. No one suggests 
that the Soviet Union threatens any 
country in the world. 

Every contributor to “Calling Ameri- 
ca” knows that the Soviet foreign policy 
has always been, and remains, a policy 
of peace. Then why do so many of 
them link the name of Russia along with 
Germany, Italy and Japan? When W. 
R. Hearst or Roy Howard do this, we 
understand their purpose. We know that 
they are preparing an attack on Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“Germany, Russia, Italy, Japan,” says 
Mr. Swing, “have thrown aside demo- 
cratic values.” Does he mean by this 
that Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
have anything in common; or that they 
pursue similar aims; or that they are a 
like menace to America? There is noth- 
ing in his article to warrant this con- 
clusion. 

On the contrary, there is an obvious 
contradiction between Mr. Swing’s spe- 
cific definition of the three aggressor 
powers threatening democracy and this 
slipshod cataloguing of “dictatorships.” 

A correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, recently shifted from 
Moscow to Berlin, was immediately im- 
pressed by the immense distance between 
the two societies. “Only long words,” 
he wrote, “or vague ones, like ‘totali- 
tarianism’ or ‘dictatorships,’ manage to 
span the chasm which now cuts through 
eastern Europe.” 

In “Calling America” such long words 
are used too often, and too carelessly. 

It becomes a mechanical ritual, link- 
ing the names of opposites as though 
they were equals, a verbal nonsense, a 
kind of political jabberwocky which sub- 
stitutes lists of names for serious analy- 
sis. Running through many of these es- 
says—with a few notable exceptions— 
there is this tendency to confuse the read- 


er by assuming an identity or similarity ~ 
between Soviet Russia with Nazi Ger- © 
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It is palpably absurd when John T. 7 
Whitaker, a correspondent ‘of the Chit — 
cago Daily News, attempts to prove that © 
the Soviet government is a tyrannical © 
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other traitors who were conspiring with 
the Nazis. But it is an indecent slan- 
der when Mr. Whitaker, presenting no 
evidence, accuses the Soviet Government 
of anti-Semitism. 

Most of the writers in “Calling Amer- 
ica” do not engage in such obvious false- 
hoods. Several of the articles reveal 
the enormous gulf between the Soviet 
Union and the Fascist countries—as 
might be expected in any sincere inquiry 
into the problems of national minorities 
and working-class standards. 

In contrast to the terrible situation 
of the victims of Fascist barbarism, Pro- 
fessor Oscar I. Janowsky points out 
the secure position of all racial and 
national minorities in the USSR: 


“Before the Revolution the Tsarist bu- 
reaucracy pursued a policy of Russifica- 
tion, but the Soviet Government has no 
desire to foster a national Russian culture 
at the expense of the less numerous peo- 
ples. The objective of the Soviet Union 
is to create a common, proletarian culture, 
transcending nationalism but finding ex- 
pression through the native tongues of the 
numerous nationalities composing the state. 
... There is no discrimination against 
minority languages and cultures in favor 
of the Russian majority.” 

Whenever the question is reduced to 
such concrete terms, there is immedi- 
ately revealed the difference between the 
Soviet State and the Fascist State, be- 
tween Socialism and Nazism. 

Another expert on European minori- 
ties, Mr. Marvin Lowenthal, writes of 
“six million Jews suffering or preparing 
to suffer impoverishment, ignominy, and 
ultimately starvation ... between the 
Rhine and the Russian frontier.” At 
that frontier ignominy and starvation 
cease—and not only for Jews. 

In the face of such evidence, it is 
the more shocking that anyone should 
link the name of Russia with the names 
of Germany, Italy and Japan in a vol- 
ume which pretends to study the ques- 
tion of racial persecution. 

In spite of much innuendo and im- 
plication, only two of the contributors 
to this collection dare attack the Soviet 
Union directly. One of these is Mr. 
Whitaker, whose unsupported accusa- 
tion of anti-Semitism is thoroughly re- 
futed by the report of Professor Janow- 
sky in the same volume. 






Mr. Whitaker has another complaint. 
On a visit to Moscow he discovered that 
the Russian people want more consum- 
ers’ goods. This is undeniable. Every- 
one in Russia wants consumers’ goods; 
so does everyone in the United States. 
No one has any private use for a coal 
mine or an electric power plant. Most 
people—the Russians and the rest of us 
—want things like shoes and soap and 
automobiles. According to Mr. Whit- 
aker, the Soviet government disregards 
this desire and “heeds only those fac- 
tions which urge greater industrializa- 
tion of the Soviet Union and steadier 
preparation for war.” 

This seems either obtuse or malicious. 
How else can an ever-increasing demand 
for consumers’ goods be met than by 
greater industrialization? And how are 
the Russians to enjoy any goods unless 
they have strong defenses on their bor- 
ders? The Czechs and the Albanians 
know the answer. 


The facts about the enormous increase 
in the standard of living of the entire 
population of the Soviet Union are avail- 
able to the editors of the Survey. There 
is evidence of a vast improvement in 
well-being of workers, farmers and in- 
tellectuals. And not only in more food 
and more clothing, but in greater health, 
in more leisure, in wider education and 
a general cultural development. 

During the Second Five Year Plan, 
ending in 1937, the production of con- 
sumers’ goods doubled. In the same 
period total pay-rolls increased 151 per- 
cent; and real wages increased 101 per- 
cent. The Third Five Year Plan, now in 
progress, provides for an average an- 
nual increase of 11 percent in the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. By 1942, 
it is planned that the retail sale of man- 
ufactured goods will have increased by 
over seventy-two percent. 

“In addition,” says Molotov, in his 
report on the Third Five Year Plan, 
“there will be a considerable increase in 
state expenditure for the development of 
cultural and material services for the 
working people in town and country. 
Expenditures on social insurance and 
outlays for education and for health, 
grants to mothers with large families, 
and for other forms of cultural and so- 


Left—Jewish citi- 
zens of the USSR, 
where  anti-Semi- 
tism is a crime, on 
their way to the 
polls. Right—in- 
solent storm troop- 
ers paste “verbo- 
ten” signs on Jew- 
ish shops 


cial services will increase to 53,000,000,- 
000 rubles. This means an increase of 
more than 70 per cent.” 

For the rest, Mr. Whitaker sinks to 
name-calling. The Russian leaders are 
tyrants and barbarians, the people are 
debauched, machine-tooled automatons. 
This is not serious political inquiry. On 
this level, the Survey Associates will 
never build a defense of democracy. 
This is vulgar red-baiting. 

One other contributor to “Calling 
America” brings a serious charge against 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the poet, uses a rare and fancy 
word, “congener,” to establish a like- 
ness between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Mr. MacLeish uses this word, 
“congener,” more than once in a mys- 
tical manner as though to put a spell 
upon his reader, like a Hindu juggler 
who, with a magic word and a flash of 
smoke, will convert Communists into 
Fascists before your eyes, making the 
Soviet Union look like Nazi Germany. 
It is an obvious trick and Mr. Mac- 
Leish seems to feel that it is not alto- 
gether convincing. He attempts to pro- 
duce some evidence. He mentions a 
“Russian dictator who violently attacked 
the distinguished composer, Dmitri Shos- 
takovich ... for destroying harmony 
... and for sympathy with the bour- 
geois heroine of his opera ‘Lady Mac- 
beth of Minsk.’” This he considers an 
“unforgettable example of artistic intol- 
erance.” 

Mr. MacLeish might better have for- 
gotten the unforgettable than to have 
perpetrated this howler. Shostakovich 
was criticized by musical critics in the 
Soviet Union and outside, and by his 
colleagues, the members of the Union of 
Soviet Composers. If this was “artistic 
intolerance,” the composer seems to have 
thriven on it. Performances of the opera 
continued regardless of criticism. The 
next year the Fifth Symphony of Shosta- 
kovich was acclaimed throughout the 
Soviet Union, and the composer was com- 
missioned to write scores for the most 
popular Soviet films, including “The 
Youth of Maxim,” “The Return of 
Maxim,” “Friends,” “The Man With 
a Gun,” and others well-known to 
American audiences. 


Mr. MacLeish has all the facts wrong, 
including the name of the opera, which 
was “Katerina Izmailova, the Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk.” (Minsk is quite 
another place.) For good measure, Mr. 
MacLeish throws in some _ snobbish 
sneers at “Cossack folk-tunes” and the 
songs of Stephen Foster. Here is “ar- 
tistic intolerance.” Students of music 
recognize that the author of “Swanee 
River” and “Oh, Susannah” was one of 
the first American musicians to discover 
the richness of Negro melody. The 
songs of Stephen Foster are sung and 
loved by millions, yet he died in wretched 
poverty, cheated by avaricious publishers 
and neglected by the snobbish esthetes of 
his time. Let Mr. MacLeish compare 
the fate of Stephen Foster, or any other 
American composer, with the position of 
musicians in the Soviet Union. 

In spite of the unfavorable criticisms, 
“Lady Macbeth” was played repeatedly 
in Moscow and Leningrad. It had more 
performances than have ever been given 
to any opera by an American composer 
in his own lifetime. 

What is the meaning of this nonsense? 
Because it is nonsense, and dangerous 
nonsense. Why do Mr. Swing and. Mr. 

Whitaker and Mr. MacLeish pretend an 
- identity between Nazi Germany and So- 
viet Russia? Why do they, like Roy 
Howard and W. R. Hearst, try to link 
these countries together as the common 
enemies of democracy? They produce 
no evidence of similarity, or when they 
do, it is demonstrably false evidence. 
Their own investigation reveals a dif- 
ference as between two worlds, in cul- 
tural and material development, in re- 
spect for art and science, in respect for 
minority rights, in appreciation of all 
human values. 

We find in every country those who 
are unwilling to join with the Soviet 
Union in defense of democracy, prefer- 
ring rather that democracy should per- 
ish in despair and confusion. These 
destroyed Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Spain. Fortunately for the future of 
civilization, this confusion, this obscur- 
antism, is not shared by the progressive 
masses of the world. The workers of 
‘China and Czechoslovakia and Spain will 
never confuse the Soviet Union with Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan. Within the 
aggressor countries, there are countless 
hidden thousands who are very clear 
about this. It is the mark of a peculiar 
isolationism that certain American lib- 
erals can be so muddled. 

It is bad enough to ignore the peace 
record of the Soviet Union and to aban- 
don it as a possible ally; but it is folly, 
or worse, to add it to a list of enemies. 
‘This is not the view of millions who 
struggle for democracy in Europe and 
Asia, who have always looked—and not 
in vain—to the Soviet Union as a friend 
of peace and an enemy of fascism. 
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It is not the view of all the contribu- 
tors to “Calling America.” Thomas 
Mann, for example, who uses the word 
“Bolshevism” in a very peculiar and con- 
fused sense of his own, is not at all con- 
fused when he says: “National Socialism, 
the enemy of mankind.” In another place, 
Thomas Mann has written: 


“When peace is endangered, socialism 
and bourgeois democracy belong on the 
same side. ... Russia does not imperil 
the essential upon which all else depends— 
namely, peace. ...If the world cannot 
achieve peace and progress, it is the fault 
of fascism and not of socialism.” (“The 
_ Victory of Democracy,” pages 42- 
43.) 


Another contributor to “Calling 
America” who speaks clearly is the 
Catholic, George N. Shuster, the editor 
of The Commonweal. In an article 
“Christianity in This Hour,” he says 
that it is a mistake to imagine that Cath- 
olics will form an alliance with the 
Nazis against the Soviet Union. The last 
Pope, relates Mr. Shuster, did not repudi- 
ate the outstretched hand offered in the 
name of French Communists for the de- 
fense of world peace. But “this same 
Pope did close the door to Hitler, as a 
symbol that nothing whatever—nothing 
of which even charity could conceive— 
any longer bridges the gulf between 
Christianity and the system that bears 
as its sign a caricature of the Cross.” 

This special number of the Survey 
Graphic is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, cartoons and maps. None 
of these suggests any similarity between 
the Soviet Union and the Fascist states. 
The drawings, by some of the foremost 
political cartoonists in America, are very 
clear in their definition of the aggressors. 
They portray the Fascists and Nazis as 
brutal enemies of mankind. The photo- 
graphs are a record of Nazi brutality 
and oppression—long lines of refugees, 
prisoners in concentration camps, repro- 
ductions of anti-Semitic literature made 
in Germany. The photographs do not 
lie. The political cartoons, which must 
be expressed in simple and logical terms, 


are entirely free of the confusion which 
prevails in many of the articles, 

Equally clear is the writer who de. 
scribes the struggle for democracy in 
Latin America, Charles A. Thomson, re- 
cently appointed assistant chief of the 
Division of Cultural Relations in the 
Department of State at Washington, 

Writing before his official appoint. 
ment, Mr. Thomson was able to speak 
concretely: 


“In southern Brazil the leaders of one 
important political party told me that 
within the last six months they had been 
approached by certain Germans high in 
the business world. The Germans sug- 
gested that the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul might separate from Brazil to become 
a Nazi colony or protectorate. On con- 
dition that the party in question would 
not oppose such a move, the Germans 
stood ready to provide financial assistance, 
war materials and troops for such an in- 
surrection among Brazilians to overthrow 
the Vargas Government and take power 
at Rio. It was intimated that Italy would 
support the German offer.” 


Having thus clearly named and iso- 
lated the enemy, Mr. Thomson knows 
where to look for defense against this 
danger. 


“The Fascist offensive in Latin America 
may be expected to go just as far as op- 
posing forces permit. But those counter 
forces have already begun to mobilize— 
nationalism, democracy, the strengthened 
solidarity resulting from the Lima Confer- 
ence. With them lie the greater reserves 
for a continuing struggle; with them—if 
given adequate leadership—the _ better 
chance for ultimate survival.” 

Mr. Thomson finds hope for the sur- 
vival and strengthening of democracy in 
such forces as the Popular Front in 
Chile. These forces abound throughout 
the North and South American conti- 
nents, ready to respond to leadership. 
There is no need for confusion and 
despair at this moment. There is need 
for clarity and determination. There is 
need for explicit understanding that in 
the world-wide conflict of democracy 
against fascism the Soviet Union is def- 
initely and irrevocably on the side of 
democracy. 








CORRECTING A SERIOUS ERROR IN AVIATION FIGURES 


In an article entitled “Soviet Air Strength” in the February issue of Soviet Russia Topay, 
an incorrect table of comparative figures on air transport in the USSR and the United States 
was published. The error arose in translation and pounds were given as tons. We publish 
below a corrected table, but unfortunately are not able to give the United States figures for 
1938. The figures for the United States, which refer to the fiscal year 1936-37 in the case of 
mail, and the year 1937 for the rest, were obtained from the United States Department of 
Commerce. The figures for the Soviet Union, which refer to 1938, were obtained from 4 
bulletin issued by TASS in Moscow, (the official telegraph agency of the USSR.) 


Air Transport in USSR and USA 


Length of 
airlines in 
miles 


63,656 


Country 


USA (1937) 
USSR (1938) 


Passengers 


1,267,580 


CARRIED (POUNDS) 
Mails Freight 
19,553,500 8,914,000 
12,104,000 84,120,000 
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ALEXANDER NEVSKY. Directed 
by Sergey Eisenstein. Music by Sergey 
Prokofiev. Photography by Edward 
Tisse, with Cherkassov, Honored Artist 
of the Republic. Produced by Mosfilm 
Studios, USSR. 


“W; want our film not only to in- 


spire those who are in the very 
thick of the fight against fascism, but to 
bring spirit, courage and confidence to 
those quarters of the world where fasc- 
ism seems as invincible as the Teutonic 
Knights appeared in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. May the faint-hearted cease kneel- 
ing humbly before fascism, may they 
cease the constant concessions and trib- 
ute to the ravenous monster. Let them 
remember that there is no force of ig- 
norance and darkness which can resist 
the united forces of all that is fine, 
healthy and progressive in humanity.” 


Thus Sergey Eisenstein states the pur- 
pose of his new film, Alexander Nevsky. 
The success of this purpose has been re- 
flected not only in the Soviet Union, 
where it has become the most popular 
film, but in New York, where its Amer- 
ican audiences crowd into the theatre to 
cheer its message to the modern world, 
and leave the theatre exhilarated and 
confirmed in their resistance against to- 
day’s forces of invasion. The political 
accomplishment of the film is as over- 
whelming as its technical accomplish- 
ment, and the considerable talents of its 
many collaborators have contributed to 
a remarkably unified and direct exposi- 
tion of its great theme. 

The historical preparation of the film 
must have been tremendous, so living is 
the resulting picture of the appearance 
and atmosphere of Russia of the thir- 
teenth century. In Alexander Nevsky, 
Eisenstein has brought to life a rich 
period of the past that hitherto has been 
dead to all but a few historians. He is 
a master of vivifying the past for the 
sake of the present (all his films but one 
have performed this function) and well 
knows that this method is successful 
only when the people in the audience are 
dramatically convinced that they are 
watching the past move before them, and 
for this purpose research has to be aimed, 
not at a mere reproduction of past ap- 
pearances, but at the very spirit of that 
past epoch. The makers of this film 
have been so saturated with this reality 
of the living past that the actors speak 
with the inflections and tones that might 
have been heard when the ancient writ- 
ings, like The Tale of the Armament of 
Igor, were read aloud in their authors’ 
time. Cherkassov, as Alexander, beau- 
tifully fulfills the description of the con- 
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EPIC OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


By JAY LEYDA 


temporary chronicler, “his eye was clear 
and penetrating, and his voice like a 
silver trumpet.” Every landscape that 
Edward Tisse has photographed speaks 
so vividly of Russia of the 13th century 
that even the horizons seem to be of 
that remote age. ‘Through and above 
the mass of. perfect detail, the purpose 
comes clearly to the spectator. FEisen- 
stein has described how his and his co- 
scenarist, Pavlenko’s examination of the 
research materials made the film’s theme 
clear to them: “Through the pile of old 
manuscripts, with their curious antique 
style and characters, through the minia- 
tures, the illuminations, and the parch- 
ment pages of church records, the main 
theme stood out in bold relief. It stared 
at us from the rusty weapons, from the 
feudal dungeons and the walls of the 
cities. This theme was one of national 
pride, of the Russian people’s love for 
their country.” 

One of the groups springing from the 
Crusades was the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order, which, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the other international cru- 
sading orders, became from the first an 
Order of purely national character, open 
only to Germans of noble birth. Begin- 
ning as a charitable society, developing 
into a military club, and finally func- 
tioning as a chartered company, using 
its original, but discarded religious mo- 
tive to cloak its new motive of enslave- 
ment of nearby peoples, the Knights be- 
gan their Drang nach Osten towards the 
riches of the Slavic city governments. 
Crushing the smaller, weaker peoples 
and states in their path of conquest, 
gaining the hatred of their new slaves, 
and called by them “cur-knights,” they 
approached Russia and took the unpre- 
pared city of Pskov, laying it waste and 
murdering its defenceless inhabitants. 
While the black smoke was still hanging 
over this thirteenth century Guernica, 
the next move, towards Great Novgo- 
rod, the heart of mediaeval Russia, was 
plotted. It is at this moment that the 
film begins. 

The hordes of the Great Khan are 
pressing Russia from the East—shatter- 
ing armies and leaving the plains strewn 
with bleaching bones, but the new men- 
ace from the West is reckoned as the 
more dangerous, for they not only seek 
tribute, but the annihilation of all free- 
doms and all national independence. In 
the crisis the people of Novgorod appeal 
to their Prince, Alexander Yaroslavich, 


known as Nevsky for his defeat of the 


invading Swedish armies two years be- 
fore on the bank of the Neva. In spite 
of the spies and spokesmen for submis- 
sion, and the fear of the richer mer- 
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Above—Sergey Eisenstein, director of 

Alexander Nevsky, recently decorated 

with the Order of Lenin, Below—Sergey 

Prokofiev who wrote the musical accom- 
paniment to the film 


chants for the risk to their goods, the 
united people of Novgorod decide to re- 
sist the invader, and arm themselves un- 
der the leadership of their trusted Prince. 

At dawn of April 5, 1242, the Rus- 
sian and Teutonic armies are drawn up 
on the frozen surface of Lake Peipus. 
The enemy that the army of Russian 
soldiers, peasants, city people, small mer- 
chants is facing is a strong one. Its one 
great weakness is that of all invaders, 
that they are fighting for a prize against 
a people fighting for their freedom. That 
day’s battle is fatal to the “crusaders.” 
Taking advantage of the very military 
technique that won the knights all their 
territory, Alexander Nevsky crushed the 
superior forces of the enemy. For a 
stretch of seven miles the blood-stained 
ice is scattered with the corpses of the 
defeated. Those who escape the swing- 
ing battle-axes break through the ice 
and the drive to the East ends at the 
bottom of the lake. Lake Peipus may 

(Continued on page 35) 
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WORKING IN THE FIELDS 


With old-time ploughs we used to toil 
From early morn till night 
—But tractors do our ploughing now, 
And make our burden light. 


— 


Once we planted grain with sieves, 
Slowly row by row 
—Now with tractors and with drills 
Three at once we sow! 


~*~ 


Then our grain was sparse and thin, 
In those days of old 
—Now it’s thick and flourishing, 
Waving fields of gold! 


By hand and sickle, when the grain 
Was ripe, we used to glean 
—Now we gather mighty sheaves 
Reaping by machine! 


Threshing grain with flails was slow 
The way we used to do it 

—Now we thresh it by machine, 

And in a trice we’re through it! 


With this golden grain we’ve grown 
People must be fed 
—Soon our ovens will be filled 
With precious loaves of bread! 


Songs and Pictures for Children 


Translated from the Russian 
by Frances B. Williams 


IN THE RAIN 


Chirp, chirp, flutter! 

Little drops of water— 
Sparrows lined up on the fence 
And chirping with such diligence 
That possibly they quite forget 
That they are really dripping wet. 


Chirp, chirp, flutter! 

Little drops of water— 

Falling into puddles, 

Trickling in the gutter. 
Even hens are soaking wet— 
Every plume a rivulet. 
Oh such woe! What a blow! 
Their misery is utter. 


Chirp, chirp, flutter! 

Little drops of water— 
Water, dashing, splashing down; 
The sparrows still refuse to drown, 
And frolic on with wings all mussed— 
In fact they’re not a bit nonplussed! 


Chirp, chirp, flutter! 

Little drops of water— 
But near the edge the clouds are blue, 
And rays of light are peering through. 
The rain must now be nearly done 
—lIt’s just a curtain for the sun! 
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By NATHAN VENGROy | 


Illustrated by K. Kuznetsov and 
V. Vassilyev 


BABY GOATS 


In the meadow Nanny’s babes 
Fill her with conceit: 
Five young kids with ten small horns, 
Twenty tiny feet. 
Restless they, 
Full of play, 
Frolicking and gay! 


Four young sisters bounding round, 
Always running races; 
Little brother running off, 
Trying out his paces. 
Runaway— 
Do not stray! 
Mama says to stay! 


There’s old Billy-goat himself 

With his lengthy beard. 

—Look! The kids have crossed the 

bridge, 

Just as Nanny feared! 
(They'll come back 
Whacky-whack, 
When they want a snack!) 


Flirting with their tiny tails 

As they jump and run 

—Soon the little rogues will tire, 
But now they’re having fun! 
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WORKERS’ : 
HOLIDAY - 


All in line in best array— 
"Tis our October holiday! 





Who are those? They’re metal workers, 
Men with shoulders broad and strong; 
Iron and copper molders, welders— 
Watch them as they march along! 


All in line in best array— 
'Tis our October holiday! 


There the textile workers go— And those who now go tramping by 
They weave our cloth and calico. Are workers in our food supply. 

After them the printers stride, Here they come, both big and small 
Bearing placards marked with pride: —Men and women, workers all! 
“Books and prints for everyone All in line in best array— 

Since the revolution’s won.” "Tis our October holiday! 


STEAM ENGINE 


Steam engine, steam engine, thundering as you ride, 
Frightening the pine trees trembling at your side. 
Steam engine, steam engine—rumble, boom, and roar! 
Car after car—must be at least four score. 

Steam engine, steam engine—puff, puff, puff! 

To match a thousand horses just one of you’s enough. 


Steam engine, steam engine—where’d you come from, please? 
—“Over hills and woods, my boy, from the factories.” 
Steam engine, what are you bringing? ‘Tell me, do! 
—‘For your farms I bring machines—tractors, threshers, too.” 
Steam engine, steam engine, did you bring some cotton? 
—*“Cotton goods of every kind (if I’ve not forgotten).” 
Steam engine, steam engine, must you leave? And when? 
—When I’ve emptied all my cars and filled them up again.” 
Steam engine, what will go from here upon your train? 
—"T’m taking grain, my brother—precious golden grain!” 





THE WISDOM TOOTH 


‘TRANGE as it may seem to our 

esteemed readers, we dedicate this 
May Day tale not to our dauntless 
airmen, nor to the heroic explorers of 
the Arctic, nor to the prize-winners at 
All-Union and international music com- 
petitions, nor even to our intrepid deep- 
sea divers, but to a modest worker in 
the catering trade, our friend Ivan 
Guskov, a cook in Factory-Kitchen 
No, 6, and to the dentist Boris Shad- 
rin, employed in one of the dental clin- 
ics. 

Likewise, the reader should not ex- 
pect anything particularly heroic in our 
story, for we shall deal, as it were, 
with the prosaic side of Soviet life. So, 
if any of you are fond of reading only 
about events of outstanding importance, 
you can simply pass by this story. 

But let’s get down to brass tacks. 
The two comrades shared a modest 
room in one of Moscow's apartment 
houses. Ivan Guskov spent his days 
frying chops and cooking tasty cabbage 
soup in Factory Kitchen No. 6, while 
his room-mate, Boris Shadrin, extracted 
and filled teeth. To make matters 
quite clear, we must tell the reader that 
both Guskov and Shadrin were mas- 
ters in their own special lines, and at 
the time of events dealt with in this 
story, had already been rewarded with 


many cash premiums and other tokens . 


of merit duly registered in their labor 
records. 

It would, however, be all wrong to 
suppose that the life of these two citi- 
zens was altogether cloudless. On the 
contrary, of late they have been bur- 
dened with doubts which hitherto had 
never so much as entered their thoughts. 

“What sort of life is this anyhow?” 
gloomily asked the cook of his room- 
mate one day, returning from work. 
““Beef-steak and gold fillings! What 
rubbish. . . . Here are people break- 
ing world records, writing marvelous 
books, fighting for the national chess 
championship, and we. . . cooking 
cabbage soup and treating abscesses. 
What a life!” 

Boris was a very tactful person and, 
what is more, he liked his profession, so 
he made no reply. The soft hum of his 
dentist’s drill was just as welcome and 
enjoyable to him as the roar of a pow- 
erful aviation motor to the enthusiastic 
pilot. For indeed, was he not a pilot 
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in the complicated work of dental 
surgery? 

But one day something quite extraor- 
dinary happened to this dentist. He 
fell in love. He fell in love with one 
of his patients, a tall blonde. 

Some time passed and he was even 
invited to visit the house. ‘The young 
dentist spent two solid hours in arrang- 
ing his tie . . . but he returned home 
in a very gloomy mood. 

“You're right,” he told his friend, 
“absolutely right, you can’t go very far 
with a dentist’s drill. I must change 
my profession immediately, old man, 
and the quicker the better.” 

He burst into cynical laughter, as 
they say in novels. 

After many questions, Ivan Buskov 
was able to establish the following: 
the young lady in question was a well- 
known parachute jumper. When Shad- 
rin came to see her there were already 
two admirers sitting on the sofa. One 
of them was a champion runner and 
the other a moving picture producer. 

“My next record will be devoted to 
you, Lily,” said the champion runner. 

“IT shall portray you in my new pic- 
ture, it will be a masterpiece,” declared 
the motion picture producer solemnly. 

The poor dentist saw that as far as 
he was concerned the game was up and 
he beat a hasty retreat. 

“But what can I portray with my 
dentist’s drill, Ivan?” 

He almost cried in agony, nervously 
chewing the butt of his cigarette, 

“Rinse your mouth with cold water 
and forget about it,” replied the cook 
with unconcealed irony, “forget about 
this business and train to become a box- 
er before it’s too late. As for myself, 
I would have given up the kitchen long 
ago and joined an aviation school, if 
not for my bad heart and poor eyesight. 
You know, there is going to be an avi- 
ation expedition to the Arctic soon. 
Our factory-kitchen is preparing the 
concentrated food for the wintering 
party at the Arctic. I spoke to the 
chief pilot today. I almost died of 
envy. ... Why can’t I be a pilot, 
Boris? Just think of it—there’s the 
chief pilot at his steering wheel, view- 
ing the vast expanses below him like 
an eagle, and here am I, a mere cook 
whose sole work is to prepare concen- 
trated cabbage soup, chocolate mixed 
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with powdered meat, dried jelly and 
champagne in powder .. .” 

Guskov laughed and it was a bitter 
laugh . . . the two young men sat jn 
their room and laughed. 

Now, will the reader kindly remem. 
ber this dramatic scene so that we can 
lead him from the emotional aspect of 
our story to a sober examination of 
facts. 

Days flew by. But the uninterest. 
ing and tedious work of frying fish and 
filling teeth gave way to surprising and 
quite unexpected events. To begin 
with, one day the postman delivered a 
tiny blue envelope which had a linger. 
ing fragrance of scent. The dentist 
impatiently opened the envelope and 
hurriedly read the message. We don't 
know the contents of the letter, but the 
young man blushed and spent the next 
few hours in arranging his tie. Hav- 
ing finished with this most complicated 
process, he disappeared till midnight. 

This was followed by another mo- 
mentous event. During the late hours of 
the night Guskov received a wire from 
the Arctic signed by a famous explorer, 
The message ran as follows: “Concen- 
trated food excellent stop particularly 
steaks and chocolate stop drank your 
health in champagne powder.” 

This was enough to make the cook 
walk about for a whole week in a daze, 
in fact he was so moved that he put 
sugar in the soup... . 

But in general things were progress- 
ing normally and the two friends‘ con- 
tinued to grumble about how dull and 
prosaic their work was. 

But then on one beautiful day—and 
it really was a beautiful day—Ivan 
Guskov opened his morning paper to 
find that the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR had awarded decorations to the 
members of the Arctic expedition and to 
those who were especially active in 
preparing it . . . and there it was, in 
black and white: “Comrade Ivan Gus- 
kov, cook of factory-kitchen No. 6, is 
awarded the Badge of Honor!” 

Are any further comments neces 
sary? We hardly think so. Every- 
thing is clear, clear as day. 

On the evening of the same day, 
Boris Shadrin heartily congratulated 
his friend and added: 

“Do you remember Ivan, about that 
filling . . . and the parachute jumper 
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anyway, to make a long story 


short, she is not at all interested in 
champion athletes or in motion pic- 


ture directors. You see .. . she finds 
so much of the poetic in my profession 
_ well, anyhow I’m going to be 


married.” 
He paced the room in great excite- 


ment. 
“Oh, what idiots we were, what 


hopeless fools! At last our wisdom 
teeth have cut through! Really, in 
our country there are no bad profes- 
sions. All professions are good. Of 
course, I'll have to change my room, 
but my profession—never !” 

To this Ivan Guskov solemnly re- 
plied : 

“You're right. And what’s more I 
have been appointed chief cook, and to 
tell you the truth, it sounds every bit 
as interesting as being called chief 
ia 


YOUNG MUSICIANS 
(Continued from page 9) 


some thirty of the country’s most tal- 
ented children combined music with the 
three R’s, with its less isolated Central 
Music School, which provides a careful 
abridgement of the Soviet polytechnical 
education in addition to music courses, 
individual lessons and practice periods. 
The school stresses study of the other 
arts, and outdoor recreation. Sports 
and games are “musts” for these chil- 
dren. 

Special efforts are made to provide a 
completely normal life for the young 
artists and to guard them from too early 
and too much concertizing. The young 
musicians make their debut under the 
auspices of a Conservatory or some mu- 
sic society. State concert bureaus and 
Numerous organizations procure as many 
engagements as they can fill. They are 
urged to go on interesting tours to the 
Arctic, to the Far East, to Central Asia. 

ey have the incentives of concert fees 
that bespeak the Soviet Union’s high es- 
timation of the role of the artist in 
society, honorary awards from their 
Government, and the rich, warm respon- 
siveness of all Soviet audiences. 

* & * 

The seven musicians who will come to 
America are the pianists Lev Oborin, Ja- 
cob Flier, Emil Hillels, the violinists 
David Oistrakh, Marina Kozolupova 
and Liza Hillels, and the ’cellist Danya 
Shafran. They have all received Gov- 
ernment decorations and many high 
awards. 

Lev Oborin, the oldest of the group, 
was born in Moscow in 1907. He stud- 
ied piano at the Gnessin Music School 
and under Professor Igumnov at the 
Moscow Conservatory. His first con- 
cert was in Leningrad in 1924, and in 
1927 he won first prize at the first in- 
ternational Chopin contest. In addition 
to his concert work, he teaches at the 
Moscow Conservatory. 
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Jacob Flier, age 27, an artisan’s son, 
was graduated from the Moscow Con- 
servatory in 1933. He won first prize in 
the All-Union Contest of Musicians in 
Leningrad in 1935, first prize at the In- 
ternational contest of pianists in Vienna 
in 1936, and third prize at the Brus- 
sels International contest in 1938. 

Emil Hillels, age 23, began playing 
when he was five, and was graduated 
from the Odessa Conservatory. In 1933 
he won first prize at an All-Union Mu- 
sical Competition. In 1936 he received 
second prize at the International pianists’ 
Contest in Vienna, and in 1938, first prize 
at the International Contest at Brussels. 

David F. Oistrakh, one of the best 
known Soviet violinists, now thirty-one 
years old, studied with Professor Stol- 
yarsky, and graduated from the Odessa 
Conservatory in 1926, since when he has 
made many tours both of the Soviet 
Union and abroad. He has won first 
place in several contests within the Soviet 
Union, second prize at the International 
Contest in Warsaw in 1935 and first 
prize at the International Contest in 
Brussels in 1937. He teaches in the 
Moscow Conservatory. 

Marina Kozolupova, now twenty-one 
years old, graduated from the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1934 as an honor stu- 
dent. She won second prize at an all- 
Union Competition, and fifth place in the 
International Competition at Brussels 
two years ago. Liza Hillels, the youngest 
of the group, was also a pupil of Profes- 
sor Stolyarsky’s. In 1935 she won second 
place in an all-Union Competition, and 
in 1937 third place at the Brussels violin 
contest. 

These gifted young people will pre- 
sent to Americans a diverse program in- 
cluding the recognized classics, new So- 
viet music and the work of contemporary 
European and American composers. They 
will receive a warm welcome in this 
country. 
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Huge Exposition to 
Portray Social 
Farming in 
USSR 


Special Group to Visit Fair 


This summer the people of the 
Soviet Union will go to the most 
spectacular fair in their history. The 
All-Union Agricultural Exposition, 
scheduled to open in Moscow on 
August 1, 1938, is expected to arouse 
interest in countries all over the world. 

The Exposition will demonstrate the 
achievements of socialized agriculture 
throughout the vast territories of the 
USSR. In addition to this it will de- 
pict the great social and cultural 
changes which have taken place in the 
lives of all those millions of people 
engaged in Soviet agriculture. 


A special Agricultural Group under 
the leadership of Professor Newell 
L. Sims of Oberlin College is now 

i formed in cooperation with 
Intourist, Inc. This group will de- 
part from New York on July 13th 
visiting E Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, the Soviet Union (with 
special emphasis on the Agricultural 
Exposition), Poland and France, re- 
turning to New York on August 
22nd. 


Exceedingly low rates have been 
worked out for members of farmers’ 
organizations, agricultural students 
and others especially interested in 
this exhibition. Write today for in- 
formation to INTOURIST, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Exposition is City in Itself 


The fair grounds, which comprise a 
350 acre area in Ostankin Park near 
Moscow, will consist of squares, over 
one hundred pavilions, cafes, artificial 
lakes, gardens and expansive flower- 
beds. It will be, in appearance, a 
beautiful little city which will be 
dominated by an enormous main 
pavilion on the Square of the Peoples 
of the USSR. 


Accomplishments of Soviet 
Agriculture 


Huge displays devoted to collective 
farms as well as state farms will 
demonstrate the tremendous progress 
in all the varied fields of agriculture. 
Meat packing, wool, dairy products, 
grain, cotton will be shown in rela- 
tion to their importance to industry. 
Examples will be shown of improved 
crops due to the 400,000 tractors, 
100,000 combines and other machinery 
operated by 6,000 machine tractor 
stations throughout the USSR. About 
90 percent of the entire sown area is 
farmed mechanically. 

The exposition will feature the 
finest exhibits of all the Soviet Union's 
agricultural products, selected as a re- 
sult of socialist competitions all over 
the country. 








OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





The Soviet Money System 


Question: Please give detailed in- 
formation of the Soviet money system. 


O. W. H., Orosi, Calif. 


Answer: In the interests of the neces- 
sary brevity this question can best be 
answered by a comparison of the func- 
tions of money in the Soviet Union and 
in the capitalist countries. As in other 
countries, money in the Soviet Union 
serves as a medium of exchange, a unit 
of accounting, a means of settlement and 
a measure of value. But here the simi- 
larity of money in the Soviet Union and 
in other countries ends. 

Certain of the attributes and func- 
tions that money and the monetary sys- 
tem have in capitalist countries are com- 
pletely non-existent in the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, the limitations placed 
upon money in the Soviet Union are ab- 
sent in capitalist countries. Also the 
stability of the Soviet monetary system 
is unique. In the capitalist world money 
is transferred into capital, into means 
of exploitation for profit, whereas in the 
Soviet Union that is impossible. Be- 
cause of the complete socialization of all 
the means of production, of all industry, 
agriculture and trade, no individual or 
group in the Soviet Union can use their 
money savings or obtain credit for the 
purpose of exploitation and profit. 

In the USSR, emission of paper cur- 
rency and coinage is a government mo- 
nopoly. The amount of money in circu- 
lation, the necessary credit for capital 
investment (long term credits), and short 
term credits are treated in the same way 
as all other resources and are part of the 
general economic plan of which the 
financial plan is an integral part. In 
the Soviet Union a strike of capital, that 
is, a withholding of the flow of necessary 
capital into the capital investment field 
or into productive channels, would be 
impossible. Likewise there cannot be 
an overextension of credit due to specu- 
lation or lack of purchasing power (un- 
derconsumption), as is the case in the 
capitalist countries. Because of regu- 
lation of currency, lodged with the gov- 
ernment, the Soviet Union knows no 
credit or money inflation and consequent- 
ly does not suffer from deflation. The 
currency and credit in the Soviet Union 
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is backed of course by its gold reserves, 
but more than that, it is guaranteed by 
everything it represents, all the factories, 
the mines, collective farms, the railroads, 
for they too belong to the commonwealth 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet consumer can purchase in 
accordance with his choice wide varieties 
of goods and services. However, there 
are definite limits upon what money can 
buy in the Soviet Union. For instance, 
one could not buy a tractor for oneself 
or any other machine used in production, 
or operate a motion picture house, that 
is, nothing that rightfully belongs in the 
service of the many can be appropriated 
by an individual. Furthermore, even a 
large part of what an individual in the 
Soviet Union can and does buy is subject 
to certain limits. For instance, one could 
not buy indiscriminately without regard 
to its just distribution among others who 
are also entitled to it, more than one’s 
share of vacationing in resorts or rest 
homes, or enjoy an unlimited amount of 
other services by virtue of possession of 
money alone. 

Again, money cannot be converted into 
discountable interest earning bonds (ex- 
cept for a limited amount of government 
loans), mortgages or bills of exchange, 
etc., because credit is a government mo- 
nopoly and it is extended only through 
the State Bank or its special subsidiary 
banks and not by private individuals. 

One of the unique characteristics of 
Soviet money is that it does not ever 
shrink in value. The buying power of 
the ruble cannot be diminished by a high- 
er price level since prices do not depend 
upon the relative plenty or scarcity of 
money, but are set by the government. 
This has a special importance for the 
Soviet individual or family, because their 
savings cannot be cancelled in part by 
a subsequent rise in prices. The safety 
and the value of savings, as well as the 
purchasing power of the people, is pro- 
tected by the planned economy which also 
includes the planning of prices. 

Planned prices and stable money have 
an even greater importance in relation to 
wages. Because money and prices are 
controlled by society as a whole, every 
increase in Soviet wages is necessarily 
an increase of real wages. The extent 
of the increase of real wages depends 
upon greater productivity which makes 
for availability of greater and larger 
varieties of goods for consumption for 
all of the people. 
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Soviet-Polish Treaties 


Question: Will you please inform us 
through your page what are the treaties 
in existence between the USSR and Po- 
land? A. G., Chicago, IIl. 


Answer: The Soviet Union and Po- 
land concluded a non-aggression treaty 
in 1932. In February of this year the 
Soviets and Poland signed a trade agree- 
ment providing for an increase of trade 
between the two countries. According 
to this agreement the Soviets would ex- 
port to Poland mainly cotton, furs, to- 
bacco, manganese, asbestos, and the So- 
viet Union would import from Poland 
zinc, textile machinery, textile goods, 
leather goods and rayon. 


Data on Voroshilov 


Question: Will you please print some 
biographical data on Voroshilov? S. D., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Answer: Klimenti E. Voroshilov was 
born in 1881, a son of a railway watch- 
man. He worked successively as farm 
laborer, factory worker, and miner. 
He was first arrested for organizing a 
strike in 1899. He was subsequently 
frequently arrested for revolutionary 
activities. He is an old Bolshevik and 
has been a member of the Communist 
Party since 1903. During the Civil War 
he was a commander on various fronts 
in Tsaritsin now Stalingrad, in the 
Ukraine, Kronstadt and in other places. 
He was a leader in the Revolution and 
in the establishment of Soviet power, 
and one of the organizers of the Red 
Army. He has been a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR since 1921, a mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau of the Party 
since 1926, and People’s Commissar for 
Defense since 1925. 


Negroes in the USSR 


Question: Are there any Negroes in 


the USSR? J.C. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer: Yes, there are. Aside from 
American Negroes who over a period of 
years have migrated and become natur- 
alized in the Soviet Union, there are 
native Negroes. There is in the Abkha- 
zian SSR a settlement of Negroes who 
have their own Negro Soviet. This 
Negro community of persons of African 
descent, settled on the shores of the 
Black Sea, are the descendants of Afri- 
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can slaves whom the wealthy Russians 
used to buy in Constantinople and 
brought into Russia in the 18th and 
19th centuries. The great Russian poet, 
Pushkin, was of Negro descent. Of 
course this Negro community, as well as 
Negroes everywhere in the USSR, enjoy 
complete social and political freedom on 
a par with all other national minorities 


of the USSR. 


EPIC OF RUSSIAN 
HISTORY 


(Continued from page 29) 


re-appear in world history for with the 
name of Lake Chudskoye, it still forms 
part of Russia’s boundary, bordering 
Esthonia, where the Teutonic Order 
based the attack upon Russia that ended 
in the lake. 

The film ends with a victorious pro- 
cession into recovered Pskov, an episode 
that has been deliberately constructed to 
display the completeness of the victory 
and the shame of the defeated knights, 
no longer hiding behind the terrifying 
mask-like helmets that made them seem 
so invincibly inhuman. The common 
German soldiers are freed, while their 
masters are “exchanged for soap.” Alex- 
ander addresses the freed soldiers and 
us, his audiences of the future, with a 
ringing restatement of the film’s theme: 
“Go home and tell all in foreign lands 
that Russia lives. Let them come to us 
as guests and they will be welcome. But 
if any one comes to us with the sword 
he shall perish by the sword. On this, 
the Russian land stands and will stand.” 

The film’s artistic stature is magnifi- 
cent. Eisenstein, in full mastery of the 
medium of motion pictures, has united 
the visual and oral arts, with the full 
expressiveness we expected in his first 
sound-film. There is beauty enough in 
the film to delight every artist, every 
musician, every historian—in short, every 
spectator. The music of Sergei Proko- 
fiev, in its perfect comprehension of the 
drama of the film’s theme, is more than 
an accompaniment. It is music that 
heightens every emotion in the film. In 
the suspense, the drive and the clash of 
the attack and battle on the ice, the mu- 
sic drives forward and clashes with a 
strength equal to the powerful visual 
images that Eisenstein and Tisse com- 
posed for this memorable episode. 

As anyone who has seen Potemkin 
makes it the symbol of spontaneous up- 
rising against injustice, so heroic defense 
will be symbolized in film by Alexander 
Nevsky. It unites the simplicity of Po- 
temkin with the honesty of Chapayev 
and the timeliness of Mamlock. The 
Soviet cinema has given us another great 
film. The maker of such a film richly 
deserves the order of Lenin that the 
Soviet people have awarded him. 
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MODERN AGE 


OFFERS TIMELY NEW BOOKS 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 






1. THE NEW INQUISITION 
by Konrad Heiden. the amazing story of frightful persecution in 
Germany which shocked and horrified the whole civilized world. ‘“The sort 
of book every American should read.’’—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 50¢ 


2. HOW SOCIALISM WORKS 


by J obn Strachey. A sound and simply written analysis which deals 
not only with the differences between Socialism, Communism, and Cap- 
italism in theory, but with their vital differences in practice. Including a 
bibliography. 50¢ 


3. PEACE IT’S WONDERFUL 


by William Saroyan. A new collection of unforgettable short stories 
by the daring young man on the literary trapeze. 50¢ 


4. SECRET ARMIES: 
The New Technique of Nazi Warfare 


by ] obn L. Spivak. An ace reporter exposes Hitler’s undeclared war 
on the Americas. The documented story of Nazi propaganda. 50¢ 


5. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann's daughter reveals the astonishing facts 
about education under the Nazis and what it is doing to Germany’s chil- 
dren. ‘‘Sensational but documented.’’—Time. Introduction by Thomas 
Mann. 50¢ 


6. LIFE INSURANCE: Investing in Disaster 


by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. Are you paying too much for life in- 
surance? You may be, unless you have read and acted on the sane advice 
offered here. 75¢ 


7. THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK 


by C. B. Smith. The most complete book of its kind . . . for anyone 
who wants to build, buy or repair a home. With more than 200 illustra- 
tions. ‘‘Detailed and exact advice.’ —Washinaton Star. 75¢ 


8. PRACTICAL BIRTH CONTROL METHODS 


by Norman E. Himes, Pb.D. a practical manual prepared with 
the medical collaboration of Dr. Abrabam Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
Dickinson. Foreword by Havelock Ellis. For the use of medical and allied 
professions only. 


9. ALL THE BRAVE 
Sixty drawings by Luis Quintanilla. With text by Elliot Paul and Jay 
Allen, and a preface by Ernest Hemingway. A must item for artists and 
collectors by a great artist who is also a great soldier. 95¢ 


FREE EXAMINATION: If you: aren’t delighted with these books 


you ‘can return them within 5 days for a full refund. 














To your bookseller, or. MODERN AGE, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 1 
Please send me the books encircled below: : 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
WOU E6'o hee oasis cre a Doce RC Sto wid di ol g/@ caine Seka deena tae ocamiia a /eroeaaidaan 
MS. reeks cide ces une een er eke “ge bee 6s SEW ONNAWENME Coe deaees 
C1 I enclose................. (Sc extra per book for shipping.) 
( Send me a complete catalogue of books. SR3 
2 on we ae os a ee 








EUROPE ¢ MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNIONe 


You see how life is really lived— 
you meet the people—you travel 
with companions of your own mental 
age in a small informal group—those 
things best done together are done 
cooperatively; otherwise you pursue 
your own interests—services are 
generously inclusive. 


Oe | HOUSING IN EUROPE AND THE 
SOVIET UNION (fourth season) under cong ne 
of pe Brant, vice Pres., National Public Hou 
ing Conference. England, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, France, Hol- 
land. Sailing June 22. 

MUS Ang. IO. Soisc ev adnsacen oon iekas pe 


“INSIDE EUROPE” (fourth a. waar Jeader- 
ship of Herbert Witt, Exec. Secreta Y. Dis 
trict, American Student Union. pnw Bg "american 


Student Union. London, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 

Pari” Fo rodent t Stratham ‘Salling "“eaQe 
8, or stu ~ 8 

July 1. Back A 22. Ps covget uaa $498 


THE SOVIET vi (third season) under lead- 
ership of Robert Magidoff, an American writer, 
resident in the Soviet Union for the past 5 years. 


London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, _ ws. Len- 

Stes Sing ae 
mea. ng Ju 

Back Sept. grove. oc bevccse Ube eusieeeee 5498 


MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under 
leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An unusually 
complete survey. Sailing July 6. Back Aug. 15. 
Travel arrangements 

DE CURES occ bicveeivccscccecccoyvive 


MEXICO FOR STUDENTS under leadership of 
Prof. Antonio M. de la Torre. Monterrey, Quere- 
taro, Patzcuaro, Morelia, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla, 
Mexico =" Sailing July 12. 
BG I RS os one ctcbcibecn's oes00seeses 
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Steamship passage Third Class ex- 
cept for ‘Mexico in Progress.” For 
information regarding itineraries, 
social and cultural programs, etc., on 
these and other trips, write for "de. 
scriptive catalogue, * The Open Road 
in urope, Mexico and the Soviet 


Union.’ 
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SHOW WHAT LIFE IN 
THE USSR IS REALLY 
LIKE 
The American Russian Institute 
supplies 
FREE Exhibits of Life in the 
USSR 
including 
Housing and Town Planning 
Photographic Exhibit 
Women and Children 
Caricatures—mainly political 
General Exhibit on the Soviet Union 


History of Arctic Exploration 
Nationalities in the Soviet Union 


or 





We can supply special small exhibits 
to your special requirements to reinforce 
your lecture—to make an anniversary 
celebration memorable. 











Only charge is shipping costs. Ex- 
hibits can be cut to fit your space. 


For further details or for reservation 
write to: 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 
56 West 45th Street 
New York City 

















SOVIET PAVILION 
(Continued from page 11) 


art work revealing the ancient and tra- 
ditional skills as applied to contempo- 
rary Soviet themes. Scale models, ani- 
mated dioramas and similar types of 
displays will show housing projects, 
collective farms, schools, rest homes, 
scientific laboratories, industrial plants 
and similar representative examples of 
the new life in the USSR, demonstrat- 
ing the technological and, cultural 
growth of a people whose creative 
forces have been now fully realized. 

Special exhibits in our pavilion in- 
clude a 25-foot high model of the Pal- 
ace of the Soviets, made of steel, mar- 
ble and precious stones; a seven-ton 
map of the Soviet Union wrought in 
a mosaic of precious and semi-precious 
stones (the same one that was exhibited 
in the Soviet Pavilion at the Paris Ex- 
position where it was one of the high- 
lights, but now enlarged to include the 
North Pole and recent Soviet explora- 
tions and discoveries in the Arctic 
made since the Paris Exposition) ; and 
a reproduction, in actual size, of a sec- 
tion of one of the Metro stations (the 
Mayakovsky station) in the famous 
Moscow “Palace Subway.” 


During the Soviet Pavilion exhibit, 
troupes of dancers, singers, and musi- 
cians will give performances. These 
will include the Red Army Ensemble 
and the young Soviet musicians who 
won prizes in piano and violin playing 
in both Soviet and International com- 
petitions. 

In the selection of architects, artists, 
interior exhibit material, and exterior 
statuary, the Soviet principle of oppor- 
tunity for all was strictly followed. 
The selection was made by a competi- 
tion open to all. As a result, while 
some well-known architects, sculptors 
and painters turned in winning designs, 
other winners were younger artists, 
some of them hitherto unknown. None 
of the other foreign nation pavilions 
at the Fair can claim all their exhibit 
material and pavilion designs to be the 
result of competitions held in their re- 
spective countries. In this, the Soviet 
Pavilion is unique, and for this reason 
it is perhaps the only foreign nation at 
the Fair which has the fullest right to 
call its pavilion a true representation 
of its entire country. 

Chief architects of the USSR Pa- 
vilion are Boris M. Iofan, designer of 
the Palace of the Soviets, and Karo S. 
Alabian, designer of the massive Red 
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Army Theatre in Moscow, and elected 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in 
recognition of his public service ag an 
architect. The supervising American 
architects are Pomerance and Breines, 
Among the better-known Soviet artists 
associated with the Pavilion are Sergey 
Merkurov, who designed the bas relief 
portraits of Lenin and Stalin, and 
whose heroic sculptures of Lenin and 
Stalin decorate one of the stations of 
the Moscow-Volga Canal; Viacheslay 
Andreyev, and Vera Mukhina, who de. 
signed the huge figures of the young 
man and woman surmounting the So- 
viet Pavilion at the Paris Exposition, 
Nikolai Suyetin and Constantin Rosh- 
destvensky, who planned much of the 
art arrangements in the Soviet building 
at the Paris Exposition (which was 
awarded the grand prix for a number 
of its exhibits) have performed a simi- 
lar service for the Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Our pavilion is a symbol of the feel- 
ing of friendship of the people of the 
Soviet Union for the people of the Uni- 
ted States. On April 30th the influx 
of visitors into its exhibit halls will be- 
gin, and the American people will be- 
come acquainted with the fundamental 
facts about the USSR, and the life of 
its people. By thus conveying to the 
World’s Fair visitors the aspirations, 
work and achievements of the Soviet 
people, greater mutual understanding 
will be promoted between the two great 
nations of the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 








NEWEST 
PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION! 
Hardy Plants for the Northwest 


We offer the most complete stock in 
America by Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
Carl A. Hansen, who have been to 
Russia and Siberia a number of times 
collecting hardy plants and seed for in- 
troduction in America and for hybrid- 
izing with the best American varieties. 
Write for our Free Spring Catalogue 
offering many of these Newest Plant 
Introductions. 


SPECIAL! 3 New Shilka Everbloom- 
ing Orchid Iris from East Siberia, 
25¢ Postpaid, if you mention Soviet 
Russia Today. 
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OUR FACTORY 
(Continued from page 12) 


only as engineer but as organizer. He 
examined the planning of the separate 
parts of the work, introduced order into 
the internal transportation of the plant, 
and instituted many other improve- 
ments. As a result the forge began to 
surpass its norm, 

Three years ago Giorgi Vassilovich 
Serpukhovotin, not so long ago a work- 
er at the lathe, gained his engineer’s 
diploma and is now head of the im- 
portant mechanical-assembly depart- 
ment No. 2. The young engineer 
changed the whole condition of the 
department in a short time. 

For the past year and a half the 
Soviet Union has been manufacturing 
gas generating automobiles and trac- 
tors. The substitution of gas gener- 
ating machines for liquid fuel consum- 
ing ones is of tremendous significance 
to our country. Practical experiments 
with gas generating cars carried out 
last year and especially long distance 
tests, fully confirm the expediency and 
economy of gas generating motors. 

This- year our plant is scheduled to 
produce 8,000 gas generating automo- 
biles and next year 20,000. 

The designers’ group of the Stalin 
Automobile Plant has developed sev- 
eral new models. Recently the plant 
‘began building two experimental trucks 
“ZIS-15.” These machines represent 
a considerable advance over previous 
models, ‘“ZIS-15” will have an 82 
h.p. engine. Its streamlined solid 
metal cab will comfortably accommo- 
date three people. Its rear axle, gears 
and steering wheel have been greatly 
improved. The carrying capacity of 
the new machine is 3.5 to 5 tons, its 
average speed about forty miles an hour. 
The plant plans to release the experi- 
mental models of these machines in the 
middle of this year. 

A new experimental phaeton model, 
ZIS-102, has recently been tested and 
will soon be put into regular produc- 
tion. In preparation is a more luxuri- 
ous type of high-speed touring car, ZIS- 
103, and a new sports model is being 
designed. Improved types of auto- 
busses are also being worked out. 

When in full swing the Stalin plant 
will produce 95,000 trucks and 16,000 
light cars annually. At present the 
plant is producing 220 trucks and 13 
Passenger cars daily. Soviet automo- 
biles are already finding an extensive 
market in European and neighboring 
Eastern countries, who are beginning 
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to buy Soviet passenger cars as well as 


trucks. The Soviet Union already 
leads Europe in the manufacture of 
trucks, and is second only to the Uni- 
ted States in truck production. 


MOSCOW STREET SCENE 
(Continued from page 15) 
friends from the balcony, like some 


conquering hero. 
The whole factory knows of the 


‘ close-knit friendship of the Stakhano- 


vite brigade of the crankshaft forging 
department of which Ushkalov is a 
leader. Credit for this enduring and 
fruitful fellowship goes to their first 
brigade-leader Bobkov. He it was who 
taught the people of his brigade or- 
ganization and considerate, comradely 
feelings towards one another. He de- 
veloped in each of the fourteen forge 
men a strong sense of solidarity. The 
close relationship in production, closely 
cemented as a result of Stakhanovite 
work, gradually grew into personal 
friendship. People in the brigade have 
developed rapidly. Bobkov, himself has 
been decorated for his work and is 
now a student of the Industrial Acad- 
emy. His assistant’ Makarkin has be- 
come section foreman. The Comsomol 
Mikhail Ushkalov, who began as a 
stoker, became an outstanding brigade 
leader. Ushkalov’s assistant Somoch- 
kin is already trained to be a brigade 
leader. This brigade is training a con- 
tinuous stream of administrative work- 
ers for the industry. It is also worth 
noting that Ushkalov’s brigade contains 
many different nationalities—in it are 
Russians, Poles, Ukrainians, White 
Russians, Mordvians. This interna- 
tional friendship is based on a common 
love for their work. There has hardly 
been a time throughout its entire ex- 
istence, when the brigade failed to 
overfulfill the plan by at least 130 per 
cent. No worker in the brigade earns 
less than 500 rubles a month. Here 
competition is a genuine creative force. 
Bobkov had hardly made his record of 
stamping out 556 crankshafts at one 
shift, when Makarkin, having im- 
proved and simplified the production 
process, achieved new successes, pro- 
ducing 800 crankshafts at one shift. 
Then Ushkalov beat even this record, 
with 830 crankshafts in seven working 
hours. It would seem that they might 
have been satisfied with this record, but 
not so Ushkalov and his helpers. Their 
ambition knows no limits. Each new 
achievement gives .them still greater 
creative energy. After Ushkalov’s rec- 


ord, the brigade discussed ways of still 
further improving their work. 

Ushkalov then went to Likhachev, 
who was then the plant director, and 
reported that the brigade recommended 
certain furnace repairs and other ad- 
justments. Result—within a month 
Ushkalov’s brigade produces 853 crank- 
shafts in a shift against a norm of 
475! 

Everyone in the factory, from the di- 
rector to the mechanics in charge of 
repairs and renovations willingly helps 
the brigade. And Ushkalov’s brigade 
itself willingly comes to the aid of all 
who lag behind, frequently lending a 
hand in other departments and every- 
where surpassing the norm and setting 
examples of high quality. 

Comsomol Ushkalov is considered 
one of the most gifted brigade leaders 
of the Stalin Automobile Works. He 
has the knack of getting his comrades 
to follow his personal example. He 
knows how to uphold iron discipline 
in the brigade and to combine this dis- 
cipline with personal friendship. 

Recently Ushkalov visited Lenin- 
grad. With a group of Stakhanovites 
he was awarded this trip to Lenin’s 
city as guests of the Red Navy. On 
the eve of their departure, Ushkalov 
invited his comrades to spend the eve- 
ning with him. Ushkalov and _ his 
friends frequently visit the Palace of 
Culture, go to see the new plays and 
never miss a new film. But Mikhail 
loves best of all time spent in good 
talk and song and fellowship with his 
comrades, 

The winter evening came unexpect- 
edly. A first snow fall had covered 
everything as though with the skin of 
a gigantic polar bear. The crescent 
moon shone softly among the stars. 
Mikhail Ushkalov walked with a 
group of his friends through the long 
square and they sang together the song 
of the factory composed by the turner, 
Sartzevich. Ushkalov’s strong voice 
rang out: 

“Joyous are the songs of our people, 

And mighty and fair are our lands, 

We'll build up their beauty and 

power 

With the strength of our own brains 

and hands.” 

And the whole brigade, to the music 
of the accordion player, replied to their 
leader with eager warmth and friend- 
ship: 

“Let enemies threaten and bluster, 

But dare they set foot on our soil, 

We'll be comrades together in battle 

As we have been comrades in toil.” 
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THE FACTORY 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 17) 


rectors of various departments of the 
Commissariat, which has a very healthy 
effect on the administrative work. 

Comrade Lebedev, formerly a work- 
er in the tool division of the plant, 
is now chief of the Complaint Bu- 
reau of the Commissariat, and con- 
ducts the work of this bureau very 
well. Electrician Kudinov worked in 
one of the departments of the Com- 
missariat for two years as a member 
of a patron brigade and now holds a 
responsible position in the administra- 
tion of the educational institutions of 
the Commissariat. Many other such 
examples can be cited. 

The patron brigades of the plant 
concern themselves especially with the 
problem of increasing every member’s 
educational and technical knowledge. 
Eleven members have prepared them- 
selves for entrance to the Kaganovich 
Industrial Academy. Forty will soon 
begin their studies in the technicum. 

Recently very disturbing reports 
were received regarding the poor qual- 
ity of work turned out by the Frunze 
plant, manufacturing textile machin- 
ery. The patron brigade went to in- 
vestigate and discovered that the plant 
regularly falls behind its production 
schedule. The director of the plant 
was simply cheating the government by 
presenting accounts as though the plant 
was fulfilling the plan. Having un- 
earthed the disgraceful practice, the 
brigade worked out certain measures 
to improve the plant production and 
recommended to the Commissariat that 
the corrupt leadership of the plant be 
replaced. ‘The Commissariat* accord- 
ingly ordered the removal of the di- 
rector from his post. Now the plant 
is beginning to improve in its work. 
There have been many similar cases. 

Let us observe one of the active lead- 
ers of the plant, Ivan lIakovlevich 
Drozhkin. In addition to his own 
work in the electrical department, 
Drozhkin occupies a highly responsible 
position in the Machine Building Com- 
missariat where he works as collabora- 
tor with the director in the department 
of capital construction in the chief ad- 
ministration of the stamp and die in- 








Three times a week he comes to the 
department where he has his own of- 
fice, consultation hours and all facili- 
ties for carrying on his work. Forty 
years of productive experience, coupled 
with a great amount of practical 
knowledge, assist the old worker to 
feel the pulse, so to speak, in this 
department. 

“At first,” says Comrade Drozhkin, 
“it seemed as if all the estimates, plans 
and papers made it more difficult to 
catch the drift of the work. But 1 
firmly resolved to understand the 
meaning of each individual problem.” 
Colleagues. and visitors now come to 
Ivan Iakovlevich for advice and orders. 

I, I. Drozhkin is but one among 
450 active people constantly working 
in the patron brigades. The workers 
of the plant have entrusted the prob- 
lem of worker control over the gov- 
ernment apparatus to these brigades. 
These men treasure this confidence 
placed in them and periodically give 
an accounting of their trust to the 
entire collective of factory workers. 
More and more workers are taking 
part in this work. 

It is difficult in the compass of one 
article to touch upon all phases of 
socially useful activity of the workers, 
technicians and engifféers of our plant. 
But the foregoing facts will perhaps 
serve to give some idea of the varied 
and rich life of the workers of the 
Stalin Automobile Plant. 


PALACE OF CULTURE 
(Continued from page 20) 


In addition to those we have men- 
tioned, the Palace contains an astro- 
nomical observatory, a shooting gal- 
lery, a radio and television room, a 
“Stakhanovite Cabinet,” with exhibits 
illustrating all phases of automobile 
construction, and models of every con- 
ceivable type of engine. Consultations 
are held here on technical problems, 
workers exchange their experiences, 
those with an inventive bent get spe- 
cial assistance. A Lenin-Stalin room 
has just been opened, where materials 
and documents of the History of the 
Communist Party are gathered. Two 
hundred lectures on Russian history 
have been given in this room. Gov- 
ernment leaders and prominent econ- 
omists lecture here on contemporary 
world problems. There are a num- 
ber of auditoriums in the building 
where lectures on music, art and litera- 
ture are given, There is a huge music 


suite in addition to the studios for 
musical study, with all kinds of my. 
sical instruments for the use of the 
workers. 

Nor are all the pursuits provided by 
the Palace of a serious nature. T 
are rooms provided for all kinds of 
games. ‘There are bureaus for the 
arrangement of picnics and excursions. 
And plenty of parties and dances ag 
well as cultural affairs take place. The 
workers fill the Palace every night of 
the week, and on free days frequently 
spend the whole day there with their 
families. It was estimated that dur 
ing 1938 every one connected with 
the factory paid an average of about 
fifty visits to the Palace. The annual 
budget of the Palace is 4,262,000 
rubles. Part of this comes out of the 
monthly union dues of one per cent 
of the union members’ salaries, part 
is paid by the factory administration. 

On our way out let’s take a look 
at the bulletin board. Here is a list 
of the events scheduled to take place 
at the Palace for the days January 27 
to February 1, 1939: 

January 27. In the theatre: Tchai- 
kowsky’s “Eugene Onyegin,” per- 
formed by the members of the Stanis- 
lavsky Musical Art Theatre cast. In 
the main lecture hall: Lecture on the 
Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1812. In the concert hall—showing 
of the new film, ‘““Vyborg District.” * 

January 28. In the theatre: Sym- 
phony concert, Moscow State Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. In the lecture 
hall: “The Role of Ideas in Social 
Development.” In the small audi- 
torium: Conference of library mem- 
bers. In the concert hall: Evening of 
Physical Culture and Rhythm. 

January 29. In the theatre: “Och- 
naya Stavka,” performed by the Mos- 
cow branch of the Lensoviet Theatre. 
In the lecture hall: Lecture on the Re- 
volt of the Decembrists. In the small 
auditorium: Party given by a group 
of the oldest factory workers. In the 
concert hall: Lecture and concert on 
the composer Borodin. 

January 30. In the theatre: Per- 
formance of Gorky’s ‘“Meshane.” In 
the lecture hall: Lecture in the series 
“Western European Music.” Reading 
room: Literary Consultation. Music 
Hall: All-Chopin concert. Play room: 
Cross word puzzle tournament. 

January 31. Free Day. In the 
theatre: Performance by Lensoviet 
Theatre. Lecture Hall: Performance 
by Moscow Maly Theatre. In all 


other rooms—concerts, games, dancing. 
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THE WRECKER INSECT 
(Continued from page 24) 


which approximated that of the South 
in the summer when this insect goes on 
its honeymoon. They fooled the insect 
and, brushing aside world authority, it 
began to celebrate its marriage and lay 
eggs. However it took three months 
the first time to get the insect to lay its 
eggs and that was too long—matters 
were urgent. The second time only 
one month was necessary and the third 
time it took only ten days. 

“T undertake now to bring out any 
wrecker insect from its torpid state 
within ten days and make it lay eggs 
by controlling the temperature alone,” 
confidently and triumphantly an- 
nounced Talitsky to the writer of these 
lines while the author was examining 
through a strong magnifying glass the 
eggs laid by the wrecker insect. 

“But how are you going to be able 
to breed such a vast number of tele- 
nomus in such a short time? You only 
had twenty pair.” 

“Well, count for yourself. Each 
pair produces ninety descendants. The 
second generation—1,800. The third 
generation which we'll get in about 


ten days—15,000. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of February we shall have 81,000 
telenomi, at the end of February 
36,000,000. By the middle of March 
we shall have 160,000,000 telenomi, 
at the end of March 7,200,000,000 
and so on and so on. Even if half 
were to die, we would still have as 
many telenomi as we needed by June.” 


Organdy Ladies 
On February 5th, 1939 Lysenko 


came again to the laboratory where the 
telenomi were being hatched in in- 
cubators and the wrecker insects were 
celebrating their premature marriages. 
He examined everything, discussed it 
with his colleagues and on seeing the 
work that was being carried out under 
his direction and advice, was extremely 
dissatisfied. This man _ apparently 
heartily believes that nothing is accom- 
plished while there still remains some- 
thing to be done. 

Lysenko said: “You are bringing up 
these telenomi in hothouse conditions. 
Out of these useful beings, you can 
make ‘organdy ladies,’ too coddled in 
the laboratory to be able to survive in 
nature. This is especially dangerous, 
since they are all very close relatives 
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and such inbreeding might Weaken 
their vitality. That is why already 
even here in the hothouse they must be 
placed as far as possible in varying con. 
ditions, so that they should adjust to 
them more quickly and as soon ag the 
weather permits, the greater part of 
the work should be done out of doors,” 


Strange Parcels 


On the morning of the seventh of 
February I again met Talitsky in the 
dining-car of the train just before ar. 
riving at Kiev. “I am going to the 
Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
Ukraine. They must arrange that peo- 
ple be immediately sent to our Institute 
from every region and locality. Alto 
gether about a hundred. We will teach 
them how to handle the wrecker insect 
and telenomus, especially since we our- 
selves have learned so much now that 
we did not know before.” 

“Tell me, Comrade Talitsky, will 
you send telenomi to the collective 
farms in test tubes or how will they be 
transported ?” 

“Not at all. We will infect the in- 
sect pest’s eggs with telenomi and will 
send these packages of infected eggs by 
parcel post; while the parcel travels the 
eggs will be developing. You under- 
stand how important it is that not a 
second be lost. Why, it’s a matter of 
the harvest!” 

The train stopped. Comrade Talit- 
sky bade me goodbye, pushed his hat 
down over his forehead and set out for 
the Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
Ukraine while I journeyed on to Mos 
cow and wrote this story. 


Continuation and Finis 


The continuation of this story will 
follow in the summer of this year on 
the fields of the Ukraine and then will 
follow the end of the wrecker insect 
for ever and ever... . 

Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin 
from the Moscow Izvestia of March 5. 
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Speak | 


FRENCH 


- « - in 3 months 


... or German, Spanish, Italian, Russian or 
any of the 23 languages offered by Lingua- 
phone Institute. Thousands of men and 
women are finding the Linguaphone Method 
the simplest, easiest and quickest way to 
speak fluently and read understandingly. 


150 Language Teachers 


of the leading universities—Columbia, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, The Sorbonne, Bonn, 
etc.—made Linguaphone courses. They are 
your teachers, always at your command, in 
your own home. They bring the living sounds 
of another language and the spirit of another 
world into the privacy of your room. 


Send for FREE Book 


Get the complete story of this new, amazing 
language method endorsed by 11,500 uni- 
versities, colleges, high schools and foremost 
educators. 


Linguaphone Home-study 
Courses 
ENGLISH 


BENGALI 


Special Courses in English 
Speech and Diction 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44, Rockefeller Center 
Tel.: Circle 7-0831 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 


your Free Book R10 and details of your 
“Pay As You Learn Plan.” 














23 Living Languages! 


Linguaphone means language insur- 

ance. It is the modern answer to the 

adult language problem. 150 master 

linguists of the world have made it 

the surest, quickest and most fascin- 

ating way to acquire a foreign lan- 
guage at home. 


@ LEARN LANGUAGES THE NEW, LINGUA- 
PHONE WAY. No special gift is necessary. You 
learn as easily at 45 as at 12. Thousands of students, 
schools and educational authorities have proven this 
statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 
larized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically 
sound course, made so simple, clear and fundamental 
that acquiring another language in the comfort of 
your own easy chair becomes a delightful relaxation 
and pleasure. 


@ INVEST YOUR LEISURE IN LINGUAPHONE. 
It pays rich dividends in personal pleasure and profit 
and in richer horizons of travel and culture. Famous 
men and women in all walks of life have chosen 
Linguaphone for their language needs. The Insti- 
tute’s honor roll includes H. G. Wells, Emil Ludwig, 
Will Rogers, Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the Prince of Wales, Eva LaGallienne, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney and Alexander Woollcott. 


-When you come to New York, visit our audi- 

tion studios at Rockefeller Center. Meanwhile, 
use the coupon on this page to send for our 
new descriptive booklet, R8, which tells you 
how Linguaphone brings the voices of native 
masters into your own room. 


LINGUAPHONE e¢ INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Sergei 
Eisenstein’s 


Masterpiece 


“ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY” 


The master film creator, after eight years, 
gives the world a great folk-epic of the 
Russian people. The story of Prince 
Alexander and his talented and brave lead- 
ership of the Russian folk in expelling the 
Teutonic invaders of the XIIIth Century 
makes a superb screen spectacle and at the 
same time portrays events that teach 
prophetic lessons for our own day. The 
writing of Pavlenko, the magic camera of 
Tisse and the classical music of Prokofiev 
combine with Eisenstein’s genius in creat- 
ing a picture of history-making proportions. 


Now at the Cameo Theatre, New York 


“NEW HORIZONS” 


A worker, a leader of the Vybourg District 
of Petrograd, is made Commissar of Fi- 
nance. This is the central theme of a 
stirring film of the turbulent days of 1917. 


Coming! 
@ 


“CONCENTRATION 
CAMP” 


A successor to “Professor Mamlock,” this 
vigorous anti-Nazi film reveals that the un- 
derground fight against the Nazi regime 
goes on with increasing force. S. Mezhinsky 
and QO. Zhakov, the professor and the son 
in “Mamlock” take the leading roles. 


Now Showing 
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A Letter from Some Young 
Pioneers 


To Soviet Russia Topay:* 


We are members of the philatelist and in- 
ternational club of the Palace of Pioneers in 
Kiev. 

We have the honour to propose you (or 
your young sons, daughters, brothers, sis- 
ters) an exchange of cards, stamps, newspa- 
pers, music bills. We are interested in the 
life in USA and technical inventions. 

Write us, what is interesting for you and 
we will send you all possible. 

With friendly greeting 
Kolessov, A. Zorov 
USSR Palace of 
Pioneers Club, Kiev. 


In Favor of Our Editorials 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In a past issue of Soviet Russia Today 
my attention fell upon the published com- 
plaint of an individual whose name I do not 
now recall, but who voiced his or her dis- 
like of seeing political editorials therein. 

I want to express my complete disagree- 
ment with that attitude. Personally, I look 
forward with almost a thirsty eagerness to 
these monthly comments on the international 
political situation, and I regard this timely 
and enlightening feature as foremost in im- 
portance. It is, in fact, the chief reason 
why I number myself among its subscribers. 

The progressive viewpoint on world af- 
fairs is rarely given expression in most com- 
mercial publications and it is necessary that 
it be published by someone, somewhere. 
Without such, our favorite monthly would 
become little more in purpose than an illus- 
trated travel brochure. 

Finally, Soviet Russia Today is a most ap- 
propriate vehicle for carrying comment on 
the international scene, for any reader pos- 
sessing a genuine interest in the great social 
developments in Russia will because of his 
very nature concern himself with observing 
the unfolding of politico-social events 
throughout the world, in relative study. 

Let us have more of it. 

Alan Edward Schaeffer 
Myerstown, Pa. : 


A Subscriber Wants to Know .. . 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your magazine is interesting from many 
viewpoints. The pictures are good and I like 
to read articles especially from such writers 
as the Lamonts, Anna Louise Strong. Jer- 
ome Davis, and the speeches of the leaders 
in the S. U. But, after reading Soviet Rus- 
sia Today four years all your good articles 
become repetitious and are not instructive. 
The two pages devoted to the wheat harvest 
on pages 22 and 23, January 1939 issue, was 
the most interesting article and it was good. 
But we would like to know the harvest of 
cotton, tea, oats, barley, sugar beets, flax, 
oranges, in tons and compared to harvest 
last year. A table would not take much 
space. I shall discontinue my subscription 
because of my disappointment at not receiv- 
ing any information on the many doings 
which any magazine ought to publish. Here 








is a partial list of the things I am burning to 
learn about. (And they are ne 

y not military 
secrets. ) 

1. Several years ago it was reported 4 lane 
paved highways are being built from Mos. 
cow to Minsk and from Moscow to Kiey 
Are they started yet? Or are they fe. 
ished? 

2. How far has the Volga-Don canal plo 

ceeded? When will it be finished accord. 

ing to plan? 

. And the dam at Saratov across the Volga? 

4. Are they building a canal from Rostoy 
to the Caspian Sea along the Manych 
river or the Manych depression? When 
is it planned? 

5. What about the Railroad north of Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific? How far have 
they built it by now? It is reported in 
Asia that they have only 200 miles left 
to reach the Pacific. How come you ar 
silent about this? That is the kind of 
news your readers are interested in. 

6. What was the production in 1938 of the 
following: pig iron, steel, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, coal, oil, gold, platinum, alumi- 
num, fertilizers of various kinds, asbes 
tos, tungsten, nickel, manganese, dozens 
of agricultural products, cement, brick, 
lumber, etc., etc.? 

7. What is the output of the factories in 
numberless products? 

8. How many cattle, horses, sheep and goats, 
hogs were there in the USSR January 1, 
1938, according to the new census? You 
wrote me a nice letter on January 18, 
1938, saying as soon as the figures were 
available you would publish them. You 
did not. Why not? It is what we are 
burning to find out. I have the figures 
for each year, 1913, 1929 to 1937. 

.9. Each year after school opens I would 
like an article about the previous school 
vear and also giving the enrollment in 
each kind of school and college for the 
coming year. 

Now you have lots of space to print all 
this if you just omit some of the articles 
which repeat for the fifth time what has been 
printed before. 

Sorry, but if you won’t tell what’s new I 
shall have to discontinue as a subscriber. 

A. C. Severson 


we 


Merced, California 


Praise We Are Proud Of 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I wish to take the opportunity to tell you 
how very much I enjoy every number of 
Soviet Russia Today. It is an excellent 
magazine, very ably edited and it fulfills an 
extremely important function in this country. 


Henry E. Sigerist 
Baltimore, Md. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


In these exciting, or rather, tragic, days 
of wars and aggressions I cannot conceive 
how one could afford to miss your authorite- 
tive interpretation of the position of the So 
viet Union as the greatest force for peace im 
the world today. 


New York City 


Dr. A. Rothenberg 
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AT THE SOVIET PAVILION 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1939 


It is with pride that we announce the great privilege 
of offering to the American public the representative 
art, literature, music and culture of the people of 


the Soviet Union. 


Timed for the opening of the 


Soviet Pavilion, these new treasures are glorious 
testimonials to the progress and achievement of 


cultural life in the USSR. 


Just a partial list of representative offerings: 


ART—New albums of color reproductions: the Lenin 
Album, the Hermitage State Museum Album, the Pushkin 
State Museum Album, the Tretiakov Gallery Album, the 
Corot Album, Museum of New Western Art Album 
(French Moderns), Album of Soviet paintings, the Arrts 
of the Peoples of the USSR, postcard reproductions 
of paintings of Soviet artists. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y—A lbums on Soviet Aviation, Physi- 
cal Culture, Collective Farms, Women in the USSR, the 
Red Army, Children in the USSR, Soviets in the Arctic, 
Moscow, the Plant and the Worker. Postcard reproduc- 
tions of sculpture in the USSR. 


RECORDINGS—Red Army Ensemble, the Piatnitsky 
chorus, folk chorals, the national orchestras of the various 
republics of the USSR; recordings also of solo, instru- 
mental, vocal, arias, ballets by the leading artists and com- 
posers of the Soviet Union. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR—in English, Rus- 


sian, French, Italian, Spanish, German. 


BOOKS—The outstanding works of leading Soviet 
writers in the field of fiction, poetry, drama, science, 
history, music, art and social economics. 


NEWSPAPERS—Outstanding Soviet newspapers such 
as Pravda, Izvestia, Moscow News (in English), Deutsche 
Zeitung, Journal de Moscou and many others will be 
displayed and offered in single copy or subscription form. 


MAGAZINES—The leading magazines of the Soviet 
Union translated into various languages; USSR in Con- 
struction, Sovietland, International Literature, Revue de 
Moscou, Uj Hang. Magazines on every phase of Soviet 
life and activity. 


MUSIC—New and extensive selection of the music of 
Soviet Russia, both modern and classical. Many of these 
works have never appeared in this country before. In- 
cluded are arrangements for vocal, string, piano, wind 
instruments, orchestra, balalaika, biographies of composers. 


Send for free illustrated catalog of our merchandise for sale at the Soviet Pavilion 


At these three locations 
in the Soviet Pavilion:— 


in Left Wing, 
in Hall of Culture, 





In New York City: 
255 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
In Chicago: 

59 East Congress Street 





in American Section. 













A Classic of 
Soviet 
Literature 


by VALENTINE KATAEV 


literature in recent years. In PEACE IS WHERE THE TEMPESTS BLOW, th 


author of “Squaring the Circle” and other notable plays and books tells the exciting story 4 


of 1905... . which here is the story of two boys, one rich, one poor, who together find peace 


a 
“4 


and fulfillment in those turbulent days. 


PRE ES 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is in a position 
to give this 340 page, cloth bound book with 
each subscription for 12 issues at the regular Keep 


price of $1.50. A copy will be sent upon 
Abreast 


of the 
World’s 

Most 
Exciting 

Story 


receipt of the coupon below. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E, 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50. Please send me 12 issues of your magazine 
and a free copy of Valentine Kataev’s ‘“‘Peace is Where the 
Tempests Blow.” 


This is a [] renewal [] new subscription (check one). 








